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A NEW TRACE OF SHAKESPERE’S 
INFLUENCE UPON SCHILLER’S 
WALLENSTEIN. 


Prof. Max Winkler in his excellent edition of 
Wallenstein refers to the celebrated speech of Illo 
in The Piccolomini (Act 11, Sc. 6, ll. 928 ff), as 
being out of keeping with Illo’s general character. 
He says : ‘ The elevated tone of this whole speech 
is hardly in keeping with Ilo’s character.” 

In this speech Illo makes a supreme effort to 
bring Wallenstein to realize how critical is the 
position in which Wallenstein and his generals are 
placed. The only possible escape is through imme- 
diate and decisive action. Wallenstein’s whole 
career has been marked by hesitation and doubt, 
which if persisted in at this critical moment will 
prove fatal. Ilo makes this final and supreme 
appeal to bring Wallenstein to act. Ilo is a 
sagacious man of the world and he can see things 
here in their true relation. He knows that only 
an unconditional surrender of Wallenstein’s de- 
structive theories in regard to astrology and only 
an absolutely uncompromising attitude towards his 
enemies can avert an otherwise inevitable cata- 
strophe. Now is the time to bring Wallenstein out 
of the darkness into which that mysterious per- 
sonality was plunged, into the light of resolute 
action. To act meant victory and glory ; to hesi- 
tate meant an inglorious death. But how does Ilo 
express this? Certainly not as he has hitherto ex- 
pressed himself to Wallenstein and his generals. 
Here he is transformed from a sagacious man of 
His speech 
is adorned with highly involved metaphors. His 
trend of thought has become philosophical and 
rhetorical rather than persuasive and character- 
ized by a mere practical wisdom. This, to be 
sure, is out of keeping with Illo’s general charac- 
ter. How are we to justify such an abrupt meta- 
morphosis in so important a character as that of 
Illo? My answer is that Schiller, the philosopher 
and the poet, has invested his character with an 
element of his own idealism. Filled with the 


grandeur of the tragic situation Schiller could 
not refrain from putting into the mouth of his 
hero this elevated passage of sublime thought, 


| 


regardless of the general character of the man. | 
He has perhaps violated a dramatic principle - 
of consistency in the character and temperament | 
of a personality like that of Ilo; a violation © 


which Henrik Ibsen, for instance, never would | 


have allowed himself. But he has, thereby, en- 
hanced the dramatic tension of the play and 
cast a halo of poetry about the two figures of 
Ilo and Wallenstein as they stand there on the 
threshold of uncertainty. This, it seems to me, 
explains at least in part the discrepancy between 
Illo as he is in this sublime effort and the 
Illo of the commonplace world of selfish intrigue. 
Schiller like all great idealists has invested his 
dramatic characters with himself. 

But there are other influences which were un- 
doubtedly brought to bear upon Schiller’s mind, 
when the thought of this passage presented itself. 
We know that Schiller was influenced in the 
structure of Wallenstein and in a great many 
individual features of the play by Goethe’s Eg- 
mont. In a letter to Korner, April 10, 1796, 
Schiller admits this. We know he made a thor- 
ough study of Egmont, criticized it severely and 
prepared a new version of it for the stage in 1796. 
We know also that Egmont was filled with Shake- 
sperian ideas and allusions. Indeed, Goethe had 
intended to write a play based upon Shakespere’s 
Julius Cesar. He had even progressed consid- 
erably in its composition, as his letter to Schén- 
born, June 1, 1774, testifies. It was Goethe’s 
interest in Hymont which prevented the completion 
of his Julius Casar. But he has interwoven in 
Egmont much that flavors of Shakespere’s play, 
which undoubtedly impressed the poet Schiller.' 
Take, for instance, the scene in the second act of 
Egmont where Jetter, Vansen and the peasants 
discuss the matter of constitutional authority. 


1These passages are also referred to by Prof. Winkler 
in his edition of Goethe’s Egmont. 
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Jetter. Schafft uns das Buch. 
Ein Biirger. Ja, wir miissen’s haben. 
Andere. Das Buch ! das Buch! 


Compare this with Julius Cesar, Act m1, Scene 
2, ll. 139 ff. in Mark Antony’s famous funeral 
oration : 


Fourth Cit. We'll hear the will ; read it, Mark Antony. 
All. The will, the will! We will hear Cesar’s 
will. 


And farther on in the same scene : 
All. The will! the testament ! 


Also Egmont, Act 11, where Egmont disperses the 


_ rabble and bids each one to return to his own 


peaceful occupation : 


Egmont. Geht aus einander, geht an euer Gewerbe. Es 
ist ein tibles Zeichen, wenn ihr an Werktagen 
feiert, etc. 


Compare this with the opening lines of Julius 
Cesar where the tribune Flavius scatters a rabble 
of citizens with the following words : 


‘Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home : 
Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a laboring day, without the sign 
Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou ?’ 


Also Egmont, Act 1v, where Vansen compares the 
Duke of Alva not to ‘‘einer dickbauchigen 
(Spinne), die sind weniger schlimm, aber so 
einer langfiissigen, schmalleibigen, die vom Frasse 
nicht feist wird und recht diinne Faden zieht aber 
desto zihere.’’ 

Compare this with Julius Cesar, Act 1, Se. 2, 
Il. 192-195 : 


Cesar. Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights ; 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


Further, Egmont, Act v, where Klirchen makes 
her animated appeal to her fellow country-men. 
She says: ‘‘Da hobt ihr eure Kinder auf der 
Thiirschwelle in die Héhe und deutetet ihnen : 
‘*Sieh, das ist Egmont, der Grésste da : Er ist’s!’’ 

Compare this with Julius Cesar, Act 1, Se. 1, 
ll. 40 ff., in the speech of the tribune Marullus to 


the people : 
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‘Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day with patient expectation 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome’ ete. 


To return to Schiller : Wallenstein was strongly 
influenced by Egmont, and Egmont in turn by 
Julius Cesar. Therefore, it is not strange that 
the tragedy of Julius Cesar impressed itself 
strongly upon Schiller’s mind during the com- 
position of Wallenstein. In the passage under 
consideration (Piccolomini, Act 11, Scene 6, Il. 
928 ff.), a tremendous question is raised, a ques- 
tion which may be applied to all men under all 
possible conditions. It is a question of universal 
import ; when life’s crisis has come, when the 
tidal wave of life is about to break, whether we 
shall be equal to the situation and be able to seize 
the garland of victory from the hand of circum- 
stance. The thought is Shakesperian in its uni- 
versality and in the tremendous scope of its sig- 
nificance. When we consider the remarkable 
similarity in the general thought of this passage 
with that expressed by Shakespeare in Julius 
Cesar (Act tv, Sc. 3, Il. 218-224), as well as 
the coincidence in metaphors in both Shakespere 
and Schiller, we cannot, I believe, deny that we 
have here traces of Shakesperian influence ; espe- 
cially in view of the facts recorded above. Let 
us compare the two passages : 

Schiller, Piccolomini, Act u, Sc. 6, ll. 928 ff.: 


‘*O! nimm der Stunde wahr, eh sie entschliipft, 
So selten kommt der Augenblick im Leben, 
Der wahrhaft wichtig ist und gross. Wo eine 
Entscheidung soll geschehen, da muss vieles 
Sich gliicklich treffen und zusammenfinden— 
Und einzeln nur, zerstreuet zeigen sich 
Des Gliickes Fiiden, die Gelegenheiten, 

Die, nur in einen Lebenspunkt zusammen- 
Gedriingt, den schweren Friichteknoten bilden. 
Sieh, wie entscheidend, wie verhingnisvoll 
Sich’s jetzt um dich zusammenzieht,’’ etc. 


Shakespere, Julius Casar, Act tv, Se. 3, Il. 
218-224. Brutus in urging Cassius on to de- 
cisive action says : 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
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On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures,’—etc. 


If we compare the two passages carefully we 
shall see that Illo’s speech is simply another ren- 
dering of Brutus’s. But it is rather a philosoph- 
ical and rhetorical rendering of Shakespere’s 
thoughts. We have Shakespere here, ‘‘ verschil- 
lert,’’ so to speak. Even though such a passage 
far outreaches the prosaic temper of Illo’s mind, 
Schiller could not refrain from making him ex- 
press such a sublime thought. At this point it 
was that Shakespere guided Schiller. The grand 
thought of Brutus upon the same question of life 
loomed up before the poet and led him to idealize 
the thought in Illo’s prosaic mind. The tempta- 
tion was too great for such a sensitive poet as 
Friedrich Schiller. 

Notice that further along in this same speech 
Tllo employs the same general metaphor which 
Brutus does. He speaks of ‘the high tide which 
lifts the heavy ship from the strand,’ (ll. 945- 

_ 946, ‘‘die hohe Flut ist’s, die das schwere Schiff 
- vom Strande hebt’’), even as Brutus says : 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 


When, in this same speech, Ilo rebukes Wal- 
lenstein for his superstitious reliance upon as- 
trology and urges him instead to rely upon self, 
for ‘ within his own breast were the stars of his 
destiny ’ 

(il. 961-952 : Glaub’ mir 
In deiner Brust sind deines Schicksals Sterne) : 


we inevitably turn to the same thought in Julius 
Cesar. In speaking of great Cesar’s destiny 
Cassius says (Julius Caesar, Act 1, Se. 2, Il. 139- 
141): 

‘Men at some time are masters of their fates: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings,’ 


To be sure, Schiller expresses the same idea else- 
where, for this is by no means a thought confined 
to Shakespere or foreign to those who believe in 
the agency of free will. In the Jungfrau von 
Orleans (Act 1, Sc. 4, ll. 2134-5) where Sorel 
demands of the Jungfrau a prophecy of her own 
destiny the Jungfrau refuses to give it on the 
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ground that such a destiny lies within Sorel’s 
own self to fulfill, She says : 


‘*Mir zeigt der Geist nur grosse Weltgeschicke ; 
Dein Schicksal ruht in deiner eignen Brust.”’ 


I believe that these parallel passages in both | 


Wallenstein and the Jungfrau go back originally 


to the thought expressed in Shakespere’s Julius — 


Cesar, with which Schiller was undoubtedly 


familiar during the time of the composition of | 


Wallenstein. 


When we consider how this whole speech of » 


Tilo (ll. 928 ff.) is a mere modification or trans- 


formation of a Shakesperian idea in Julius Cesar, | 


we are inevitably led to the conclusion that Illo’s 
next words (Il. 961-962) must likewise have had 


their origin in Julius Cesar since they bear such | 
a striking resemblance to the thought expressed — 


by Cassius in the same play (Act 1, Sc. 2). 
Indeed Wallenstein himself is twice compared 
to Cxsar, once by Max Piccolomini and once 
by himself. In Wallenstein’s Tod (Act 11, Se. 2, 
ll. 733-735), Max compares Wallenstein to the 
fixed star of the north which has always served 
him as an unswerving guide in the conduct of his 


life :— 


‘* Ziemt solche Sprache mir 
Mit dir, der, wie der feste Stern des Pols, 
Mir als die Lebensregel vorgeschienen ! ’’ 


even as great Cxsar himself says (Julius Cesar, 
Act mt, Se. 1, ll. 60-63): 


‘¢ But I am constant as the northern star 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament.’’ 


When Max accuses Wallenstein of high treason, 
Wallenstein defends his action by referring to the 
example of great Czsar, whose act of treason 
resulted in his greatness. He feels himself akin 
to Cesar at this decisive moment of his life. He 
says (Tod, Act 1, Se. 2, ll. 885-843): 


thu’ ich Schlimmres 
Als jener Cisar that, des Name noch 
Bis heut’ das Héchste in der Welt benennet ? 
Er fiihrte wider Rom die Legionen, 
Die Rom ihm zur Beschiitzung anvertraut. 
Warf er das Schwert von sich, er war verloren, 
Wie ich es wiir’, wenn ich entwaffnete. 
Ich spiire was in mir von seinem Geist ; 
Gieb mir sein Gliick! Das andre will ich tragen.” 


| 
i 
| 
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The influence of Shakespere’s Julius Cesar, 
therefore, is found in Schiller’s Wallenstein at a 
point where the universal import of both dramas 
coincide. Czsar was great because he made his 
own greatness. He ‘took the tide at the flood 
and rode on to fortune.’ Wallenstein ‘omitted 
to take the tide at the flood and the voyage of his 
life was bound in shallows and in miseries.’ The 
fate of both men lay ‘ not in their stars but within 
their own hearts.’ 


ALBERT Morey SrurTEVANT. 
Kansas University. 


AN EARLY ANALOGUE OF CHAUCER’S 
PRIORESSES TALE. 


In his article, ‘‘ Chaucer’s Prioresses Tale and 
its Analogues,’’* published in 1906, Professor C. 
F. Brown has made so exhaustive a study of the 
group of stories which have as their theme the 
murder of a boy by the Jews and the miracle 
wrought by the Virgin for his mother’s sake, that 
it may well seem unnecessary to pursue the sub- 
ject further. His study, however, leaves the ori- 
gin of the legend in the dark, except that he con- 
jectures a primary version, ‘‘ which can hardly 
have been later than the twelfth century,’’ with 
its home ‘‘ either in Germany or in the Nether- 
lands.’’? Whether or not the latter statement be 
accepted, the former is most reasonable, as is his 
further suggestion that ‘‘ the authors of these thir- 
teenth century collections became acquainted with 
this legend through oral transmission.”’ * 

Back of such hypothetical versions, unless the 
general course of legends was not followed by this 
particular one, it is altogether probable that at 
least the materials of the story had long been in 
existence. The discovery of them would not only 
throw considerable light on the genesis of the 
miracle, as the tale came to such writers as 
Cesarius of Heisterbach and Thomas Cantimpré, 
but it would considerably assist in the classification 
of later variants. For these reasons I may per- 
haps be pardoned for suggesting as an analogue 


1 Publ. Mod. Lang. Association of America, xxt, 486-518. 
2P, 499, 3P, 500. 
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of Chaucer’s story a miraculous tale that, at best, 
is only remotely related to it. 

In the first book * of his Miraeula, the justly 
celebrated De gloria martyrum, written between 
586 and 590, Gregory of Tours relates a miracle 
that took place at St. Maurice (Agaunum) in 
Switzerland, fourteen miles from the head of 
Lake Leman, where was situated the shrine of 
St. Mauritius and his companions of the Theban 
Legion. I copy part of the chapter that con- 
cerns us. 


‘* Magna est etiam virtus ad antedictorum mar- 
tyrum sepulcra, de quibus relictis pluribus pauca 
perstringere libuit. Mulier quedam filium suum 
unicum ad hoc monasterium adducens, abbati tra- 
didit erudiendum, videlicet ut factus clericus, 
sanctis manciparetur officiis. Verum cum jam 
spiritalibus eruditus esset in litteris, et cum reli- 
quis clericis in choro canentium psallerat, modica 
pulsatus febre, spiritum exhalavit. Cucurrit 
mater orbata ad obsequium funeris plangens, se- 
pelivitque filium, Verumtamen non suffecerunt 
he lacryme dolori, que in exsequiis sunt effusz : 
sed per dies singulos veniebat, et super sepulcrum 
nati sui, emissis in altum vocibus, ejulabat. Cui 
tandem apparens per visum noctis beatus Mauri- 
cius, ait : Quid tu, o mulier, incessanter filii obi- 
tum plangens, nunquam desistis a luctu? Cui 
illa : Dies, inquit, vitee mes hune planctum non 
explent ; sed dum advixero, semper deflebo uni- 
cum meum, nec unquam mitigabor a lacrymis, 
donec oculos corporis hujus debita mors concludat. 
Cui ille : Noli ita, ait, quasi mortuum flere, sed 
sequanimiter age, nam scias eum nobiscum habi- 
tare, et sedentem® vitee perennis consortio nostro 
perfrui. Et ut veraciter credas certa esse que 
loquor, surge crastina die ad matitutinum, et au- 
dies vocem ejus inter choros psallentium mona- 
chorum. Et non solum die crastina, sed etiam 
omnibus diebus vite tus, cum veneris audies in 
psallentio vocem ejus; ideoque ne fleveris, eo 
quod gaudere te oporteat potius quam lugere. 
Surgit mulier, longaque ducit suspiria, nec obdor- 
mit in stratu suo, donec signum ad consurgendum 
commoveatur a monachis : quo commoto, accedit 
ad ecclesiam, aliqua de visione quam viderat pro- 
batura. Nihil enim preteriit de pollicitatione 
sancta, sed que fuerant divinitus nuntiata, mox 
impleta noscuntur. Verum ubi cantator respon- 


4Cap. Ixxvi. Migne, Pair. curs. comp. lat., LXXI, 
771-772. 

5 The Bollandists in A. S. S., 22 Sept., v1, 318, quoting 
this miracle, give as a variant reading “‘sede’’ and add 
‘* forte legendum est in sede.’’ 
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sorium® (A/., cantato responso), antiphonam 
caterva suscepit monachorum, audit genetrix, 
parvuli vocem cognoscit, et gratias agit Deo. Sed 
et illud quod Martyris ore promissum habebatur, 
prorsus impletum est, ut omnibus diebus vite suze 
cum accessisset muliar ad psallentium, vocem au- 
diret hujus infantuli inter reliqua modulamina 
vocum.”’ 


The reader will observe that the only points of 
correspondence between this tale and The Boy 
Killed by the Jews are these: (1) the son is a 
school-boy’ who has learned to sing; (2) his 
mother is distracted by grief at his loss; and (3) 
she is consoled by hearing him sing after death. 
There is no question, as in the later stories, of 
the Virgin’s intercession, for the miracle is in 
praise of St. Mauritius. It lacks, moreover, the 
fundamental element of Jew-baiting that doubt- 
less contributed very much to the success of the 
later cycle. It does seem to me, however, to sug- 
gest that the genesis of Chaucer’s story is to be 
found in a miracle by which a grief-stricken 
mother was consoled through hearing her son’s 
voice. If so, one should be chary of accepting 
the theory, proposed by both Professors Skeat and 
Brown, that the so-called ‘‘happy ending”’ is 
necessarily the earlier. With full recognition that 
the parallel is vague, I submit it to Chaucerian 
students in the hope that some one may be able 
to carry the history of the narrative one stage 
further back. 

Gregory’s book was so popular that it seems 
altogether likely that this particular story may 
have been copied from it by many later writers. 
I note that Jacobus a Voragine, in cap. cxli of 
his Legenda Aurea,*® condenses the narrative, using 
Gregory’s words for the most part. Apparently 
Petrus de Natalibus and Vincentius Bellovacensis 
also took it over,® but their works are not at 
present accessible to me. 


Gorpon GERouLp. 
Princeton University. 


6 Emended in A. S. S., place cited, to ‘‘ cantato Respon- 
sorio.”’ 

7See C. F. Brown, ‘‘Chaucer’s ‘ Litel Clergeon’” in 
Mod. Phil., mm, 467-491. 

8 Ed. Graesse, 3rd ed., 1890, p. 631. 

®See Bibl. hagiographica latina, under Mauritius. 
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USE OF SUO FOR LORO IN OLD 
ITALIAN.’ 


Referring to Tobler’s? treatment of this ques- 
tion G. Bertoni says*: ‘‘ Il aurait pu ajouter que, 
dans un cas particulier, nos écrivains employaient 
toujours suo; c.-d-d. quand le possessif se rap- 
porte 4 un complément direct (accusatif). Dans 
les autres cas, l’emploi de suo ou de loro était in- 
différent. Voici un certain nombre d’exemples 
confirmant cette allégation, qui pourrait sembler 
4 premiére vue trop affirmative. 

Pétrarque écrit (son. 310): 


Volo con Vali del pensiero al cielo 
Si spesse volte che quasi un di loro 
Esser mi par, che hann’ ivi il suo tesoro. 


Et Boccace (Decameron, v, 2 éd. Fanfani 1, p. 
19): Pot che gli arcieri del vostro nimico avranno 
al ‘‘suo’’ saettamento saettato et i vostri il ‘* suo’’; 
tandis qu’ailleurs ils usent indifféremment de suo 
ou de loro.’? Again Bertoni says‘: ‘‘Si nos 
grammairiens n’avaient pas fait erreur, en impo- 
sant 4 l’usage moderne une régle, que les anciens 
textes n’autorisent pas, nous pourrions maintenant 
a bon droit écrire : i figli vonno bene a mamma 
‘sua’? (Tigri, Canti popol. toscani) ou bien 
‘*loro,’’ et devrions absolument dire avec Gua- 
dagnoli: i preti son uomini e percid dovrebbero 
avere la ‘‘sua’’ moglie e la ‘‘sua’’ famigha.’’ 

The statement that early Italian writers always 
used suo for loro when the noun modified by the 
possessive adjective was the direct object of a verb 
certainly has no authority to support it. The 
examples given below show clearly that oro was 
frequently used in such cases. 


Grande noja mi fano i menzoniert 
Si’ nprontamente dicon lor mengogne. 


Chrestomazia Italiana dei primi secoli,® per Ernesto 
Monaci. Fascicolo primo. Citta di Castello, 1889, 
p. 62, rv, 10. 


1¥For a similar usage in Old French compare Adolf 
Tobler, Vermischte Beitrage, 81-82. 

2 See op. cit., m, 81. 

3 See Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Xxx1, 495. 

4See op. cit., p. 496. 

5 Compare also p. 88, 42, 5; p. 97, IV, 7. 
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Né furon folli Arciia e Palemone 
Tenuti da chi seppe + fatti loro. 


La Teseide, v. 698, in Antologia delle opere minori 
di Givvanni Boceaccio,* ed. by Giuseppe Gigli, 
Firenze, 1907, p. 59. 


Or fia giammai che quel bel viso santo 
Renda a quest’ oechi le lor luci prime ? 


Rime di F. Petrarca, col comento di G. Biagioli. 
Tomo primo. Parigi, 1821, p. 331 (Sonnetto 
CcxIv). 
Non hanno in altro cieloi loro seanni, 
Che quegli spirti che mo ? appariro, 
Ne all esser lor pit o meno anni. 
Dante,’ Par. tv, 31. 


Evidently Bertoni has relied on the collections 
of examples cited by grammarians and has not 
taken the trouble to examine any texts. At any 
rate, the following statement would lead one to 
believe that this was his method *: ‘‘ Pour justifier 
cette maniére de voir, il suffit au lecteur de faire 
Papplication du principe que nous venons d’ex- 
poser, sur les exemples de suo et loro rassemblés 
par les différents grammairiens, tels que Fabriani, 
Corticelli, Fornaciari, etc., dont le premier avait 
déja touché a cette distinction.”’ 


Outver M. JonNsTon. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


SOME DEBTS OF SAMUEL DANIEL TO 
DU BELLAY. 


A distinguished critic’ has drawn attention in 
general terms to Daniel’s debt to Du Bellay ; and 


® Compare also p. 142 (II Filocolo): 
Ma Racheo, pieno di sottile avvedimente, 
veggendo i loro atti, incontanente conobbe 
il nuovo fuoco acceso ne’ loro cuori. 
For further examples of this usage in Boccaccio compare 
Giuseppe Gigli, op. cit., pp. 150, 153. 
™See Par. xiv, 79: 

Le vostre cose tutte hanno lor morte. 
Compare also Inf. v, 46 , v1, 33; x1, 10; xv, 8; xvI, 
23 ; 39; xvim, 89; 2; xxvu, 16; 72; 
Purg. Vv, 27; xiv, 40; xv, 138; Par. v, 113; v1, 103. 

8 See op. cit., 496. 
1Sidney Lee, Preface to Elizabethan Sonnets, Vol. 1, pp. 
liii and liv. 
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in a recent thesis? Mr. A. H. Upham points out, 
more precisely, the reflection to be found in cer- 
tain sonnets of Daniel’s Delia* of ideas in the 
Antiquités de Rome and in the Regrets. It has 
not however, I believe, been noted that two of 
Daniel’s sonnets are very close imitations of son- 
nets in the Olive, one indeed an almost verbatim 
rendering. The first of these is Sonnet xv‘ of 
the Delia, reprinted with slight variations from 
the poems appended to the Astrophel and Stella 
(edition of 1591°). Except for the final couplet, 
which is Daniel’s own addition, this renders ex- 


actly sonnet x of the Olive :— 


DANIEL. 

Those snarey locks are 
those same nets, my 
Dear ! 

Wherewith my liberty, 
thou didst surprise ! 

Love was the flame that 
fired me so near : 

The dart 
were those crystal eyes. 

Strong is the net, and fer- 
vent is the flame; 

Deep is the wound, my 
sighs do well report. 

Yet do I love, adore, and 
praise the same 

That holds, that burns, that 
wounds me in this sort; 

And list not seek to break, 
to quench, to heal 

The bond, the flame, the 
wound that festerethso, 

By knife, by liquor, or by 
salve to deal : 

So much I please to per- 
ish in my woe. 

Yet lest long travails be 
above my strength ; 

Good Delia! Loose, 
quench, heal me, now 
at length ! 


transpiercing 


Du BELuay. 
Ces cheveux d’or sont les 
liéns, Madame, 


Dont fut premier ma lib- 
erté surprise, 

Amour, la flamme autour 
du coeur esprise. 
Ces yeux, le traict qui me 
transperce |’ Ame. 
Forts sont les neeuds, aspre 
et vive la flamme, 
Le coup, de main 4a tirer 
bien apprise, 

Et toutefois j’aime, j’adore 
et prise 

Ce qui m’estraint, qui me 
brusle et entame. 

Pour briser doncq’, pour 
esteindre et guarir 

Ce dur lién, ceste ardeur, 
ceste playe, 

Je ne quiers fer, liqueur, 
ni medecine : 

L’heur et plaisir que ce 
m’est de perir 

De telle main ne permet 
que j’essaye 

Glaive trenchant, ni froi- 

deur, ni racine. 


M. Vianey* has pointed out that Du Bellay 


2«¢The French Influence in English Literature from the 


Accession of Elizabeth to the Restoration’ (to be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company in the series of Colum- 
bia University Studies in Comparative Literature, in 
1908). 

5]. ¢., in sonnets XI and 1. 

‘ Elizabethan Sonnets, Vol. 1, p. 121. 

5Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 91. 

6 Joseph Vianey, Les Sources Italiennes de U Olive, in 
Annales Internationales d Histoire (Paris, 1901), p. 85. 
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here imitated Ariosto (sonnet vr), noting the 

addition by Du Bellay of a third metaphor,— 

that of flame—to the two developed by Ariosto. 
The sonnet in question reads as follows : 


La rete fu di queste fila d’ oro, 

In che il mio persier vago intricé l’ale, 

E queste ciglia l’arco, e’1 guardo strale 
E’] feritor questi, begli occhi foro ; 

To son ferito, io son prigion per loro ; 

La piaga @ in mezzo al cor aspra e mortale ; 
La prigion forte : e pur, in tanto male, 

E chi ferimmi e chi mi prese adoro. 

Per la dolce cagion del languir mio, 

O del morir, se potra tanto il duolo, 
Languendo godo e di morir disio ; 

Pur ch’ella, non sapendo il piacer ch’ io. 
Del languir m’abbia o del morir, d’un solo 
So spir mi degni, 0 d’altro affetto pio. 


In view of his close adherence to Du Bellay, 
where the latter diverges from Ariosto—not only 
in the introduction of the third metaphor, but in 
the intricate development of the theme,—it be- 
comes idle to point out that the French, not the 
Italian, sonnet was Daniel’s model. 

The combination of the three metaphors used by 
Du Bellay, which—so Vianey points out—occurs 
also in a song of Gerolamo Parabosco’s,’ became 
one of those pieces of common property which the 
poets of the Renaissance bandied about among 
themselves. Ronsard uses it in a sonnet (Amours, 
I, iii) containing also the idea of the poet’s pleas- 
ure in his torment which Du Bellay, and after 
him Daniel, took from Ariosto’s sonnet. Ronsard, 
however, arranges the metaphors in a different 
order : 


Entre les rais de sa jumelle flame 

Je veis Amour qui son aro desbandoit, 

Et sus mon cceur le brandon espandoit 

Qui des plus froids les mouélles enflame, 
Puis ¢a, puis 1a, prés les yeux de ma dame, 
Entre cent fleurs un ret d’or me tendoit, 
Qui tout crespu blondement descendoit 

A flots ondez, pour enlacer mon ame. 

Cu’ eussé-je faict? L’archer estoit si doux, 
Si doux son feu, si doux l’or de ses nouds, 
Quen leurs filets encore je m’oublie ; 

Mais cest oubly ne me tourmente point, 
Tant doucement le doux archer me poingt. 
Le feu me brusle et l’or crespe me lie. 


In another place (Amours, 1, xvii) Ronsard, 


‘I have been unable to avail myself of it for comparison. 
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while replacing the metaphor of the dart by that 
of seizure, and leading up to a different conclu- 
sion, again strongly recalls Du Bellay’s sonnet, 
above all in the intricate repetition of ideas : 


Par un destin dedans mon coeur demeure 

L’ cil, et la main, et le poil delié, 

Qui m’ont si fort bruslé, serré, lié, 

Qu’ ars, prins, lacé, par eux faut que je meure. 
Le feu, la serre et le ret, 4 toute heure 
Ardent, pressant, noiiant mon amitié, 

Occise aux pieds de ma fiére moitié, 

Font par sa mort ma vie estre meilleure. 
Oeil, main et poil, qui bruslez et gennez, 

Et enlacez mon cceur que vous tenez 

Au labyrint de vostre crespe voye, 

Hé! que ne suis-je ovide bien disant ? 

Oeil, tu serois un bel astre luisant ; 

Main, un beau lis; poil, un beau ret de soye. 


-Desportes, too, in a sonnet (Diane, 1, xlvii), 
otherwise dissimilar from Du Bellay’s, repeats the 
three metaphors in somewhat the same style : 


Helas! je suis tousjours en obscure prison ; 
Helas! je sens tousjours une bralante flame ; 
Helas! un trait mortel sans relache m’entame, 
Serrant, brdilant, navrant, esprit, ame et raison. 


In yet another sonnet (Diane, 1, xi) Desportes 
outdoes Ronsard by the addition of a fourth meta- 
phor to the three in the last quoted sonnet of the 
latter : 


Du bel cil de Diane est ma flamme empruntée, 
En ses nceux blonds dorez mon coeur est arresté, 
Sa main victorieuse a pris ma liberté, 

Et sa douce parole a mon ame enchantée. 

Son ceil rend la splendeur des astres surmontée, 
Ses cheveux du soleil ternissent la beauté, 

Sa main passe l’yvoire, et la divinité 

De ses sages discours a bon droit est vantée. 

Son bel ceil me ravit, son poil doré me tient, 

La rigueur de sa main mes douleurs entretient, 
Et par son doux parler je sens croistre ma flame. 
Ainsi tourne ma vie, et n’ai plus de repos 
Depuis l’heure qu’amour m’engrava dedans l’ame 
Son ceil, son poil, sa main, et ses divins propos. 


The second sonnet which Daniel plainly owes to 
Du Bellay is Sonnet x1 of those inserted in the 
Astrophel and Stella of 1591.° Only the eighth 
and fourteenth lines, and the substitution of 
‘‘ Hyrcan tigers and ruthless bears’’ for ‘‘ lions’’ 
are Daniel’s own, and the only lines of Du Bel- 


8Cf. Sidney Lee, Elizabethan Sonnets, Vol. 1, p. 94. 
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lay’s sonnet ( Olive, xct) which he omits are the 
sixth, part of the second, and—for an obvious 


reason—the twelfth. Even the changes in order 
are of the slightest : 
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DANIEL. 


Restore thy treasure to the 
golden ore ! 

Yield Cytherea’s son those 
arks of love! 

Bequeath the heavens, the 
stars that I adore ! 

And to the Orient do thy 
pearls remove ! 

Yield thy hands’ pride 
unto the ivory white! 

To Arabian odour give thy 


breathing sweet ! 

Restore thy blush unto 
Aurora bright ! 

To Thetis give the honour 
of thy feet ! 

Let Venus have the graces 
she resigned ! 

And thy sweet voice yield 
to Hermonius’ spheres! 


But yet restore thy fierce 
and cruel mind 

To Hyrcan tigers and to 
ruthless bears ! 

Yield to the marble thy 
hard heart again ! 

So shalt thou cease to 
plague, and I to pain! 


Du 


Rendez 4 l’or ceste couleur 
qui dore 

Ces blonds cheveux, rendez 
mil’ autres choses, 

A Orient tant de perles 
encloses 

Et au soleil ces beaux yeux 
que j’adore. 

Rendez ces mains ay blanc 
yvoire encore, 

Ce sein au marbre, et ces 
lévres aux roses, 

Ces doux souspirs aux fleu- 
rettes decloses, 

Et ce beau sein 4 la ver- 
meille Aurore. 

Rendez aussi 4]’amour tous 
ces traits, 

Et a Venus ses graces et 
attraits : 
Rendez aux cieux leur 
céleste harmonie. 
Rendez encor ce doux nom 
& son arbre, 

Ou aux rochers rendez ce 
cceur de marbre. 

Et aux lions cest humble 
felonnie. 


Vianey® has shown that Du Bellay went for 
this sonnet to Bernardino Tomitano ( Giolito, u, 
p. 39), and he quotes the original : 


L’alto, chiaro, immortal, vivo splendore, 
Ch’é nei vostr’ occhi e nel sereno viso, 
Donna, rendete al’ sole, e al paradiso 

I pensier casti e’ 1 suo natio valore. 
Rendete a me la libertate e ’1 core, 

Che da me havete si lontan diviso, 


[ Vol. xxiv, No. 5. 


either did not know the Italian original, or, 
knowing it, ignored it and preferred to follow 
Du Bellay step by step. 

In yet another sonnet (No. mm, of those in- 
cluded in the Astrophel and Stella), Daniel, while 
making use of a comparison which was a com- 
monplace of the Renaissance,” as well as of the 
Middle Ages,—that of himself to the reviving 
Pheenix,-—seems to follow Du Bellay (Olive, 


XXXVI) in his treatment of it :— 


DANIEL. 


The only bird alone that 
nature frames, 

When weary of the tedi- 
ous life she lives 

By fire dies, yet finds new 
life in flames ; 

Her ashes to her shape 
new essence give. 
When only I, the only 

wretched wight, 

Weary of life that 
breathes but sorrow’s 
blasts ; 

Pursue the flame of such a 
beauty bright, 

That burns my heart; 
and yet my life still 
lasts. 

O sovereign light! that 
with thy sacred flame 

Consumes my life, revive 
me after this ! 

And make me (with the 
happy bird) the same 

That dies to live, by 
favour of thy bliss ! 

This deed of thine will 
show a goddess’ power ; 

In so long death to grant 
one living hour. 


Du Betuay." 

L’unicq’ oyseau (miracle 
esmerveillable) 

Par feu se tiie ennuyé de sa 
vie : 

Puis quand son Ame est par 
flammes ravie, 

Des cendres naist un autre 
Iny semblable. 

Et moy qui suis l’ unique 
miserable, 

Fasché de vivre, une flamme 
ay suivie, 


Dont conviendra bien tost 
que je devie 

Si par pitié ne ’m’estes 
secourable. 


O grand’ douceur ! o bonté 
souveraine 

Si tu ne veux dure et inhu- 
maine estre 

Sous ceste face angelique et 
seraine, 

Puis qu’ay pour toy du 
Phenix le semblant, 

Fay qu’en tous points je 
lui sois ressemblant, 

Tu me feras de moy-mesme 
renaistre. 


A Cipri bella il bel soave riso, 

L’arco e li strali al mio aversario Amore. 
De la soavi angeliche parole 

La celeste harmonia rendete al cielo, 
L’odor, l’oro e le perle a |’ Oriente, 

Ch’ altro non sera in voi, che l’ire sole 
Co vostri feri sdegni, che sovente 

Mi fan d’ huom vivo adamantino gelo. 


Here, too, it is more than evident that Daniel 


® Op. cit., pp. 100, 101. 


Sidney Lee considers still another sonnet of 
Daniel’s (Delia, xxxvu1) as founded upon one 
of Du Bellay’s (Amours, x) ; but here the debt 
is less obvious ; especiallly as its theme was one 
so common with the poets of the Renaissance :— 


10Compare, for example, Desportes (Diane, 1, xv) : 
Vous estes le soleil qui me donnez le jour, 
Et je suis le phoenix qui se brale alentour ; 
Puis, quand je suis briilé, je renais de ma cendre. 

4 Vianey has found no Italian original for this sonnet. 
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DANIEL. 


Thou canst not die, whilst 
any zeal around 

In feeling hearts, that can 
conceive these lines : 

Though thou, a Laura, hast 
no Petrarch found ; 

In base attire, yet, clearly 
beauty shines, 

And I, though born within 

colder clime, 

Do feel mine inward heat 
as great (I know it). 

He never had more faith, 
although more rhyme ; 

T love as well, though he 
could better show it. 

But I may add one feather 
to thy fame, 

To help her flight 
throughout the fairest 
isle ; 

And if my pen could more 
enlarge thy name, 
Then should’st thou live 

in an immortal style. 

For though that Laura bet- 
ter limnéd be ; 

Suffice, thou shalt be loved 
as well as she ! 
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Du 


Vous avez bien cest’ ange- 
licque face, 

Ce front serein, et ces 
celestes yeulx, 

Que Laure auoit, et si auez 
bien mieux 

Portant le nom d’une plus 
noble race. 

Mais ie n’ay pas ceste 
diuine grace. 

Ces haults discours, ces 
traicts ingenieux, 

Qu’auoit Petrarque, et 
moins audacieux 

Mon vol aussi tire une 
aile plus basse. 

Pourquoy de moy avous 
donc souhaitté, 

D’estre sacree 4 |’ immor- 
talité, 


Si vostre nom d’un seul 
Petrarque est digne : 

Te ne scay pas d’ou vient 
ce desir 1a, 

Fors qu’il vous plaist nous 
monstrer par cela, 

Que d’un Corbeau vous 

pouuez faire un Cygne. 


In fact, though Daniel’s sonnet contains the 


opening idea of Du Bellay’s, i. e., the comparison 
of his lady to Laura and the depreciation of his 
own gifts as compared to Petrarch’s, yet the 
lines expressing the poet’s conviction that his love 
if not his genius, equals Petrarch’s are closer to 
Desportes, who thus ends a poem on the same sub- 
ject 

Celle qui dans ses yeux tient mon contentement, 

La passant en beauté, luy cede seulement 

En ce qu’un moindre esprit la veut rendre immortelle. 
Mais j’ay plus d’amitié, s’il fut mieux écrivant, 

Car sa Laure mourut et il resta vivant ; 

Si ma dame mouroit, je mourrois avec elle. 


Again, the image of the flight of fame suggests 
its finer predecessor at the end of Ronsard’s son- 
nets (Amours, 1, xxii): 


Si vive encor Laure par I’ univers 

Ne fuit volant dessus les thusques vers, 
Que nostre siecle heureusement estime, 
Comme ton nom, honneur des vers frangois, 
Victorieux des peuples et des rois, 
8’en-voleroit sus l’aile de ma ryme. 


Pour mettre devant un Petrarque,’’ ‘‘Diverses Amours,’? 
ed. Michiels, 1858, p. 427. 


This sonnet, then, can hardly be regarded as a 
serious debt to Du Bellay on Daniel’s part. 

On the whole, we may conclude that Daniel’s 
admiration of Du Bellay appears rather in close- 
ness of imitation in special cases, than in the dif- 
fusion throughout his poems of any general influ- 
ence such as, for example, the poetry of Ronsard, 
appears to have exercised upon the whole body of 
the Delia. 


C. Ruutz—-REEs. 
Columbia University. 


BEN JONSON’S GRAMMAR. 


‘<The English Grammar, made by Ben Johnson 
for the benefit of all strangers, out of his observa- 
tion of the English Language, now spoken and in 
use.’” So stands the title page, in the folio of 
1640, of Jonson’s Grammar. The whole work is 
comprised in pages 30-84, between the translation 
of Horace’s Ars Poetica and the Discoveries. Pub- 
lisht three years after Jonson’s death it comes to 
us without his proof corrections, and, tho we take 
no liberties with its statements, we must wish that 
Jonson himself could have seen the possibilities for 
amendment that stand out in the cold print. We 
would perhaps sacrifice some of the learned pas- 
sages on the letters for an expansion of Book un, 
on Syntax as far as it had been reduced to rule by 
the Elizabethans ; and gladly exchange Gower 
and Lidgate for the existing usage of Shakespeare 
or Jonson themselves. 

Fragmentary and unsatisfactory it certainly is ; 
and yet with all its omissions and incompleteness, 
we cannot spare it. Though we may find his 
reference to the Latin as authority for our alpha- 
bet, phonetically as well as orthographically, some- 
what tedious and of doubtful value ; though we 
may be a little impatient of his consideration of 
English as written for foreigners, and wish that 
his notes on syntax were fuller ; still this gram- 
mar attracts the student by its sturdy effort to 
write down the honest truth about the English 
language in the seventeenth century, so far as 
known or reducible to system. And if, in his 
desire ‘‘to free it from the opinion of rudeness 
and barbarism,’’ Jonson has not given us the 
complete treatment of the syntactical license of 
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Elizabethan English that we are always looking 
for, still we are grateful for such record of six- 
teenth century English as is given. It is a mile- 
stone in the History of the English Language. It 
marks a stage not otherwise noted by Elizabethan 
writers, or by the students of the Stuart reigns. 
For the student of the development of our lan- 
guage it is a helpful document of that period ; 
and for the general student, watching the drift of 
language from Chaucer to Henry James, the 
Grammar of Ben Jonson is a monument not to 
be passed by. - 

Beginning with the alphabet, Jonson examines 
source after source of the elements of speech, from 
the Latin and Greek grammarians. In some cases 
he compares his Latin authorities with what 
Smithus has set down from the Anglo-Saxon, thus 
trying to establish our vowels and consonants on 
a firm foundation, and to elevate plain English 
Smith to the rank of a classical authority. Jon- 
son’s many quotations from Scaliger, Terentianus, 
and Quinctilian look learned and imposing in the 
Latin. When we have them translated they seem 
rather simple. Indeed we should quickly pass 
over the end of Chapter 1, ‘‘ The figure is an 
Accident,’’ if it were not reénforced by the Latin 
from ‘‘ Jul. Cees. Scal.’’ ‘‘ Figura autem est ac- 
cidens ab arte institutum ; potestque attributa 
mutari.’’ Then it seems to have attained impor- 


tance, English speech is at once establisht on a— 


basis that has the dignity of history, and of 
grammar. 

In the folio of 1640 the Latin stands facing the 
English text ; vowel by vowel, consonant over 
against consonant. 


‘¢ All our vowels are sounded doubtfully.’’ 

‘*Omnes vocales ancipites sunt.’’ 

is a letter half-vowelish.”’ 

**Qui nescit, quid sit esse Semi-vocalem, ex 
nostra lingua facilé poterit discere.’’ 


With many another and more involved passage 
the Latin and the English come marching down 
upon us from 1640 hand in hand. This equality 
of rank Gifford and Cunningham, in their edi- 
tions, have obscured, by reducing the Latin to the 
place of footnotes, or of parenthetical remark. The 
double-page arrangement more truly gives us the 
mental attitude of the scholars of that day, as seen 
in Jonson and Bacon. Bacon supervises the trans- 
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lation of his essays into Latin, with the hope of 
thus preserving them to posterity. He writes of 
them as ‘‘ made more perfect, well translated into 
Latin hy the help of some good pens which forsake 
me not. For these modern languages will at one 
time or other, play the bankrupt with books : and 
since I have lost much time with this age, I would 
be glad, as God shall give me leave, to recover it 
with posterity.’’ One of these ‘‘ good pens’’ was 
that of ‘‘ Mr. Benjamin Johnson (the learned and 
judicious poet),’’ according to the testimony of 
Archbishop Tenison, 1679. 

In the Discoveries we see how entirely Jonson’s 
taste was directed by his studies in classical liter- 
ature. They sometimes echo the classical quota- 
tions from the Grammar. We find our ‘‘ Consue- 
tudo, certissima loquendi magistra, utendumque 
plané sermone, ut numero cui publica forma est’’ 
which stands in the majesty of its Latin on the title- 
page of the English Grammar, freely translated to 
introduce a remark on style in the Discoveries : 
‘* Custom is the most certain mistress of language, 
as the public stamp makes the current money. 
But we must not be too frequent with the mint, 
every day coining, nor fetch words from the ex- 
treme and utmost ages : since the chief virtue of 
a style is perspicuity, and nothing so vicious in it 
as to need an interpreter. Words borrowed of 
antiquity do lend a kind of majesty to style and 
are not without their delight sometimes.’’ 

As grammars, the Latin and the Greek are the 
only authorities Jonson finds worth quoting. The 
modern tongues, French, German, and Italian, 
he uses ; but only as a body of material for com- 
parison with English, illustrating mere usage and 
not authority. 

Though Jonson quotes Sir Thomas Smith on the 
usage of the Anglo-Saxons, it is as of a remote 
ancestry and that somewhat barbaric. According 
to a note by Cunningham, Jonson had a Saxon 
Grammar and a Welsh ; but there is no evidence 
in his own work that he had made any research 
into the Anglo-Saxon, or had any further knowl- 
edge than his references to the runes for th and w. 
We may notice throughout the Grammar, aside 
from the direct quotations, how much Jonson’s 
thought followed the bent given by his classical 
reading ; as in his adherence to syllabe for syl- 
lable ; his elaborate play on breath and spirit 
(Chapter 4, H.): 
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‘*H. whether it be a letter or no, hath been 
much examined by the ancients and by some too 
much of the Greek party condemned, and thrown 
out of the alphabet as an aspirate merely, and in 
request only before vowels in the beginning of 
words, when it added a strong spirit which the 
Welsh retain after many consonants. But be it 
a letter or spirit we have great use for it in our 
tongue.”’ 


Again, in his close of Chapter 6 Jonson endeavors 
to bring English to an equality with Latin and 
Greek in rhythm : 


‘* Not that I would have the vulgar and prac- 
tised way of making abolished and abdicated 
(being both sweet and delightful, and much 
taking to the ear) but to the end our tongue 
may be made equal to those of the renowned 
countries Italy and Greece, touching this par- 
ticular.”’ 


This apologetic attitude toward our English 
rhythm recalls the efforts of the Areopagus, and 
may be but another expression of what Sidney 
and Spenser had tried to accomplish in English 
verse. 

If the Grammar were so closely modeled on the 
Latin in all its parts, and if the native genius of 
Jonson did not overtop his classical studies, giving 
vitality to his work, the book might perish with- 
out any one’s lifting a voice to call it back from 
oblivion. But even in the discussion of letters as 
letters, we are struck by the lively play of figure, 
invigorating his style. It is the same vivid per- 
sonality which turns the Discoveries from a mere 
commonplace book of quotations into a com- 
mentary on the literary times that is a significant 
part of Ben Jonson himself. So in Chapter 4, 
in considering the reduplication of sounds in &, ¢, 
q, he breaks forth in figure : 


**Q is a letter we might very well spare in our 
alphabet, if we would but use the serviceable & 
as he should be, and restore him to the reputation 
he had with our forefathers. For the English 
Saxons knew not this halting Q with her waiting 
woman wu after her.’’ ‘‘ W. has the seat of a 
consonant.’’ 


The letter H. may not be ‘‘ the queen-mother 
of consonants ; yet she is the life and quickening 
of them.’’ So too, ‘‘ Time and person are the 
right and left hand of a verb.’’ The first con- 
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jugation is ‘‘the common inn to lodge every 
stranger and foreign guest.’’ ‘‘I. would ask to 
enjoy another character.’? And twice Jonson 
uses the figure translated from Scaliger that 
prosody and grammar are diffused like the blood 
and spirits through the whole : Book 1, Chap. 1 ; 
Book 11, Chap. 9. 

The Board of Simplified Spelling in our own 
day could not speak more strongly than Jonson 
does of our ‘‘ pseudography’’; the unphonetic 
quality of some of our superfluous letters, and the 


overworked part that others play ; as in his re- 
marks quoted above on q and & and his severe 


comment on the illogical nature of our orthog- 
raphy, though he has no hope that it can be 
amended. Of mickle, pickle, he writes, ‘‘ which 
were better written without the c, if that which 
we have received for orthography would yet be 
contented to be altered. But that is an emenda- 
tion rather to be wished than hoped for, after so 
long a reign of ill custom amongst us.’’ Again 
of -gh in cough, might, he recalls our present 
spelling reform. ‘‘ For the g sounds nothing,’’ 
he says, ‘‘only the writer was at leisure to add a 
superfluous letter, as there are too many in our 
pseudography.’’ 

In his observations on Syntax, Jonson makes 
some points developed by later students of usage, 
though he fails to carry them out. He notes 
that order is a governing principle of Syntax ; 
but he merely notes the fact, adding little to his 
incidental comment in the Discoveries, ‘*‘ Order 
helps much to perspicuity as confusion hurts.’’ 
And in the agreement of pronouns with nouns 
(Book 11, Chap. 2) he says, ‘‘ And in this con- 
struction (as also throughout the whole English 
Syntax) order and the placing of words is one 
special thing to be observed.’’ ‘‘ The syntax of 
conjunctions is in order only.’’ To show how 
order is a governing principle of syntax was left- 
to the nineteenth century. 

Jonson gives us a different perspective on the 
passing of some forms that we have been inclined 
to relegate to Chaucer’s day. If there was in the 
seventeenth century a chance of holding to -en for 
the plural of the verbs, the passing of that form 
seems within easy call. 


‘* In former times,’’ writes Jonson, Chap. 16, 
Of a Verb, ‘‘ till about the reign of Henry VIII 
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they (plurals) were wont to be formed by adding 
-en ; thus loven, sayen, complainen. But now 
(whatsoever is the cause) it hath grown quite out 
of use, and that other so prevailed that I dare 
not set this foot again; albeit (to tell you my 
opinion) I am persuaded that the lack hereof 
well considered will be found a great blemish to 
our tongue. For seeing time and person be, as 
it were, the right and left hand of a verb, what 
can the maiming bring else, but a lameness of the 
whole body.’’ 


Though he writes thus strongly in favor of the 
old plural, Jonson himself did not fly in the face 
of a custom already established, even though re- 
cently, to the extent of ‘using the -en plural of 
verbs in his plays with the freedom that other 
Elizabethans did. As Shakespeare in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, 1. 1, 


‘*And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh, 
And wazen in their mirth,” 


or Spenser, Faery Queene, ut. 4, 15, 
‘* Words fearen babes’? — 
The Shepheardes Calender, May, 


‘¢ Thilke same bene shepheardes for the Devil’s stedde, 
That playen while theyr flockes be unfedde.”’ 


‘* Of other, that caren as little as they.’’ 


The transition from the use of the third person 
singular of the verb in -th to -s is interesting. In 
his Chapter 16, Of a Verb, Jonson notes the 
change. ‘‘The second and third person singular 
of the present are made of the first, by adding est 
and eth ; which last is sometimes shortened into z 
or s,’’ a change which he frequently illustrates in 
this work as well as in his plays. Speaking of 
O, ‘‘It holds up and is sharp where it ends the 
word or syllable,’’ and in the same discussion, 
‘«Tt varieth the sound.’’ His -eth ending is more 
frequent, though inconsistent, closely associated 
with the s ending. In his Masque, Pan’s Anni- 
versary, 
‘¢ His moon now riseth and invites,’’ 


and again in the Masque of Augurs, 


‘*See, Heaven expecteth my return, 
The forked fire begins to burn, 
Jove beckons me to come.”’ 


Had the eighteenth century writers kept sight of 
Ben Jonson’s Grammar they need not have gone 
astray after their possessives as they did. 


The 
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Genitive plural is all one with the plural abso- 
lute,’? which Jonson writes without an apos- 
trophe ; then he adds an exception not enforced 
by later usage, and subjoins, ‘‘ which distinction 
not observed brought in first the monstrous syntax 
of the pronoun his joining with a noun betoken- 
ing a possessor; as the prince his house, for the 
princes house.’’ Writing on this same subject, 
Professor Lounsbury says, ‘‘A somewhat peculiar 
use of his to take the place of the ending of the 
genitive case developed itself in Old English, and 
prevailed somewhat extensively in the early por- 
tion of the Modern English Period. We can see 
it exemplified in the following passage from 
Shakespeare’s fifty-fifth Sonnet, 


‘ Nor Mars his sword nor War’s quick fire shall burn, 
The living record of your memory.’ 


Traces of this usage can be discovered even in 
Anglo-Saxon. In the first text of Layamon, 
written about 1200, it occurs rarely, but is fre- 
quently found in the second text, supposed to be 
about fifty years later. But it was not till the 
sixteenth century that it began to appear often.’’ 
—T. R. Lounsbury, English Language, p. 281. 

Ben Jonson’s Grammar is interesting then to 
the present age, not only for what it classifies as 
the practice of the time, but as in itself giving 
‘‘the abstract of the time.’’ ‘‘ Little more than 
a rough draft,’’ it yet furnishes an invaluable 
document of English as far as it was then reduced 
to a system, and it repays the study of the present 
time as the best exponent of theory and usage in 
combination, from the writers of Elizabethan 
times. 

Auice VINTON WAITE. 
Wellesley College. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


Henrik Ipsen: Brand. Et Dramatisk Digt. 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by JuLius 
E. Oxson, Professor of Scandinavian Lan- 
guages and Literatures in the University of 
Wisconsin. Chicago: John Anderson Pub- 
lishing Co., 1908. lvi + 349 pp. 


Professor Julius Olson’s edition of Brand is, in 
every way, a welcome publication—chiefly, per- 
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haps, to teachers of Norwegian: ‘it is hoped,’ 
says the editor, ‘that it may also be found of as- 
sistance to the rapidly increasing number of men 
and women outside of academic circles who are 
attempting either to maintain or to acquire a 
knowledge of the language of Ibsen.’ 

By way of introduction, Olson presents an ably 
condensed story of Ibsen’s life previous to his 
exile, with special reference to the experiences 
and works that are the necessary presuppositions 
for the composition of Brand which ‘is the great 
central fact of Ibsen’s life and authorship. . . 
Brand would not be a great work of literature, if 
it could not be read and enjoyed without any 
knowledge of the life of the author and the par- 
ticular circumstances under which it was written. 
. . . But in the case of Brand, especially, the 
difficulties and seeming incongruities of the poem 
are cleared by a knowledge of its author’s strug- 
gles, and an appreciation of the whole work is 
correspondingly enhanced’... and ‘All the 
paths of his preceding life lead to Rome, so to 
say, and find their culmination in Brand.’ 

Following this, we are given a critical estimate 
of the esthetical value of the poem, and a con- 
servative interpretation of its main strands of 
meaning. This portion of the book is a highly 
useful epitome, within reasonable limits, of the 
best in the voluminous literature that has sprung 
up around the poem. It is a great pity, how- 
ever, that the editor had not, as I am informed, 
sufficient time to work into it the results of Karl 
Larsen’s study of the recently found ‘ Epical 
Brand’ which is important, by no means only to 
literateurs, but throws a flood of light on Ibsen’s 
poetic methods and the (hitherto unknown) gen- 
esis of the poem. Moreover, it is to be regretted 
that no selections are furnished from the fragment 
itself (besides the weighty introductory poem ‘ Till 
de Medskyldige,’ printed in the appendix) ; for it 
does contain passages of striking beauty and elo- 
quence that have not been incorporated into the 
drama, though, to be sure, as a whole it is vastly 
inferior to the poem in its present dramatic shape. 

A future edition will, undoubtedly, make good 
the deficiency in this respect ; and also, by the 
way, correct the formal inelegance of quoting the 
sources, now in the original, now in English. A 
somewhat more fastidious taste might also prefer 
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as frontispiece Werenskjold’s or Eilif Petersen’s 
painting of the poet in his vigorous manhood to 
the photograph of Ibsen in his old age. 

The most interesting and valuable portion of 
the work for the Ibsen student will, unquestion- 
ably, be the notes, furnishing a running linguistic 
and interpretative commentary on the more diffi- 
cult passages and idioms of the text ; and in them 
I take to lie the lasting merits of the work. In 
fact, one feels so grateful for having the ground 
broken, at last, by a competent hand, and so great 
and many are the difficulties, that an even more 
generous allotment of space than the ca. 70 pages 
devoted to these notes, would have been welcome. 

Taking into account that the number of these 
notes is considerable, it is to be regretted that no 
reasoned index is furnished. Matters would have 
been helped greatly, moreover, by the introduc- 
tion of a continuous numeration of lines (instead 
of page and line) which would facilitate compar- 
ison with other editions and the various translat- 
ions. These are but minor considerations, how- 
ever, that do not interfere with an appreciation of 
the fund of instructive material condensed in this 
part of the book. 

As particularly helpful I shall mention the notes 
on 56:8; 57:7; 175:9; 243:12—which, by 
calling attention to ludicrous mistakes of trans- 
lators, pointedly emphasize the necessity for the 
literary student, of constantly keeping in mind 
Goethe’s saying : 


Wer den Dichter will verstehn, 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehn, 


in the sense of fully entering into the cultural at- 
mosphere by which a work is conditioned ;—fur- 
thermore, those on 28:26 ; 68:10; 77:19 ; 227: 
29, which are essentially acceptable, and clear up 
some obscure passages. 

The notes on 72:12-13; 78:3-4; 157:10; 
and 265 : 13-14 are particularly valuable, as they 
have reference to an interesting discovery of Olson 
—that, in cases of doubt, the fifth and sixth edi- 
tion of the poem are to be followed. As is well 
known, there came a decided change over Ibsen’s 
whole external appearance and bearing, after his 
huge success with Brand. At the same time he 
deliberately changed his handwriting from a rather 
careless, unsteady cursive to the exquisite, aris- 
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tocratic steil skrift (back-hand) of his ater mss., 
which thus are the final instance for all future 
editions. ‘The ms. of Brand, however, ... was 
found to contain many erasures and corrections. 
As Brand was the first of Ibsen’s works issued by 
the great Gyldendal publishing house in Copen- 
hagen, the author seems to have taken unusual 
pains in proof-reading. Letters to the publishers 
show that he called attention to misprints in the 
first editions. As a result, the fifth edition (1868) 
is free from errors. The sixth edition is an im- 
portant one, for in this the orthography was changed 
to accord with the recommendations made at the 
Stockholm Congress of 1869.’ Ibsen does not 
seem to have taken such care with the following 
editions. The tenth edition, already, ‘contains 
several misprints, some of such importance as to 
obscure the meaning. The majority of these were 
carried down to later editions, even to the Memo- 
rial Edition (Minde Udgave) of 1906, the first 
and only Norwegian edition of Ibsen’s works.’ 

Some few of the notes, however, will hardly be 
acceptable to all. 

40:18. ‘jeklens vold’ is scarcely to be trans- 
lated ‘ the glacial plains’; for vold in the sense of 
‘a plain’, prevailingly carries the connotation of 
‘grassy plain, greensward’ (Old Norse vgllr). 
A better reading is obtained by translating it 
with ‘wall’ (ultimately from Latin vallum) : 
‘deroppe messer fos og skred/ der praeker vind 
p& joéklens vold’—with the glacier as pulpit. 

The element /g@ftning—in the numerous com- 
pounds mentioned in the note on 110:23 has 
more of the meaning of ‘ (active) inspiration, up- 
lift’ (vaekkelse, in a revivalist sense), than of 
‘exaltation ’ or ‘ exhilaration.’ 

The word flugt in 73:24 (‘det star mig for 
some lys og flugt’) is interpreted by the editor 
as ‘flight (i. ¢., of fleeting light).’ It means, 
however, surely, ‘noble, soaring thoughts, fire,’ 
as will be seen by comparing with 62:16; 111: 
17 ; 236:14, ete. Cf. also Dahl og Hammer, 
Dansk Ordbog, under flugt 4. 

78 : 8-9 deserved a less laconic note, to clear 
up what Herford cautiously called a ‘somewhat 
awkward’ passage ; for I entertain great doubts 
whether the average present-day college student 
remembers that ‘after this lived Job an hundred 
and forty years’ ! . 

In this connection I may remark that I have no 
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great faith in Ibsen’s biblical learning, constant 
reader of the Scriptures though he was, like 
Goethe. He has the ‘ philosophical’ memory— 
the one that is not much concerned about details. 
Thus I wonder whether (210: 23) ‘ oberst Urian’ 
(instead of Uriah, Greek Urias) is intended to 
cap the climax of the Dean’s delightful exhibition 
of his shallow Biblical learning ; or is not rather 
—just a little, harmless, human error of the great 
poet himself ?—Urian, it is to be remembered, is 
a German comic quasi-surname used when one 
will not, or cannot, call a male person by his right 
name, thus also as an appellation of the devil. 
(Sanders Wb. ) 

Et diplomatisk himmelbrev (117 : 25) is decid- 
edly not ‘a diplomatic correspondence’; but must 
be understood as a word newly coined by the poet 
in analogy with kongebrev ‘special license, dis- 
pensation,’ here granted by heaven. 

I was somewhat disappointed in not finding a 
note on 34:19 (‘Se, det er dampen ;—din og 
min’), where dampen for damperen seems to me 
a most questionable makeshift,’ nor any suggestion 
how to read that metrically abominable line 
250 : 26 (‘regnbue over majvangen’ ). 

But, as was remarked above, notwithstanding 
a few flaws, the edition as a whole is a most cred- 
itable piece of book-making, and thoroughly to 
be recommended as a guide, both for the class- 
room and for the private study of this mighty 
poem. May it add to the nnmber of the lovers 
and learners of Scandinavian letters ! 


Lee M. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE PLAYS OF MOLIERE. 


Curtis HippeEn Pace: Molitre. A new trans- 
lation. Two volumes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1908. 


Dr. Curtis Hidden Page in his preface to the 
translation of Moliére’s Plays calls attention to 


1] faintly remember having heard the form ‘ dampen’ in 
the lively Bergen dialect (so fond of abbreviations); but 
it is surely unknown elsewhere in Norway. It is not 
found in Fvar Aasen’s nor in Ross’ collections. 
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the fact that, in all these years, no verse trans- 
lation of the great dramatist’s work has appeared. 
Dr. Page accepts the handicap which translation 
must always mean, and takes Rossetti’s dictum 
concerning translation, making the stricture even 
more strict ; for he would have not only fidelity, 
the fidelity of beauty, but literality also ; from 
which, he modestly tells his readers, so compelling 
is the speech of the master dramatist, he cannot 
escape. And faithful to the full meaning of 
Moliére, Dr. Page always is; that he is suc- 
cessful in literality is not so invariably true. 

The translator believes that this verse of 
Moliére’s is the best dramatic verse ever writ- 
ten; simple, direct, humorous, subtle, strong. 
The final test of Dr. Page’s success is to forget 
the French of the dramas and witness that in the 
English they are still the plays of Moliére. To 
some of the plays I was an outsider when I took 
up these two volumes, a vantage ground for a critic 
of the English verse into which many of them 
have been rendered, for it is the outsider who 
will pronounce the final criticism on them as 
English verse, and, indeed, for that matter, as 
English prose. After turning to the French I 
realized that Professor Page has accomplished the 
‘¢impossible and charming task’’ which he had 
set himself. The excellent English, dramatic, 
blank verse is still fulfilled with the dramatic 
French alexandrines of the master. Indeed, Mr. 
Page’s rendering is so accomplished, that without 
any of the too detailed explanation of the method 
of his work which he gives, it would stand on its 
own merit. We have a little of the legalist’s love 
for a fact, and the fact here, is the published 
translation. 

The expression of the plays may seem to one 
who knows his Moliére in the original, stronger 
in the English than it is in the French. And so 
it is, but, as the translator has written elsewhere, 
‘‘that effect is in the nature and genius of the 
English language.’’ We say things more strongly 
and baldly than the French do, and their nuances 
are not to the manor born of English language. 
Many of the sentences convey more strength than 
the French. In Tartuffe, for example, when 
Orgon says (Act I, scene 2), 


“ Out, je prétends, ma fille, 
Unir, par votre hymen, Tartuffe a ma famille,’’ 
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in the English we have “ graft’’ Tartuffe into his 
family. Again (Act m1, scene 3), for ‘‘Heureuz, 
st vous voulez; malheureuz, s’il vous plait,’’ ‘Blest, 
if you will ; but damned, by your decree.’? In 
Act Iv, scene 1, of Tartuffe there is a decided 
question of the harmony of tradition of the French 
phrase and its translation, ‘‘ contre toute ratson,’’ 
and ‘‘ dead against’’ as it is rendered. Also, in 
Act v, scene 1, instinctively one questions whether 
the use of ‘‘ cozened’’ is in the same tradition as 
the idiom ‘‘ dead against.’’ But one may be too 
particular, and it is a question whether one has a 
right in Act Iv, scene 1, of Tartuffe, for example, 
to resent Elmire’s expression, ‘‘ branded me a 
liar.’’ The perspective of English is different 
from that of French, and in the overstatement of 
a French phrase one may be getting only the 
proper distances or effects for the English. But 
here, at least, one is at liberty to prefer Elmire’s 
way of expressing herself in French. 

There is a certain vigor, largely physical, I 
think, about the English idiom, the defect of 
whose good quality is perhaps a lack of refine- 
ment. There are times when Dr. Page’s vigorous 
and somewhat unusual phraseology is out of keep- 
ing. Where he translates, ‘‘ et de faire le maitre”’ 
by ‘‘and rule the roast’’ (Tartuffe, Act 1, scene 
1), we have translation—dangerously like some- 
thing else, the typesetters know what—which is 
not quite so admirably direct as Mr. Page’s char- 
acteristic English, How unaffected and intelli- 
gible to the lay reader these translations are, is 
illustrated by a line from Tartuffe (Act 1, scene 
1), ‘Et ¢’ est tout justement la cour du roi Pétaud,”’ 
translated, ‘‘It’s perfect pandemonium.’’ And 
there are whole scenes not only unforgetably good 
in French, but also unforgetably good in English. 
The famous scene where Orgon inquires for his 
family, Mr. Page translates with the highest suc- 
cess, keeping the manner and spirit of the orig- 
inal. When one reads this scene, or the last 
scene of Act 11 of Tartuffe, there is good reason to 
believe that these volumes will become the standard 
English translations of Moliére’s plays. 

The translator quotes some memorable words 
from Goethe in ‘‘ The Miser’’: ‘‘ Moliére is so 
great that you are newly amazed every time you 
re-read him. He is unique. His plays border 
on the tragic,.... and are beyond imitation. 


His ‘‘Miser’’ especially, in which the contest 
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between father and son destroys all natural piety, 
is of unusual grandeur, and, in a high sense, 
tragic. .. . I always read a few of Moliére’s plays 
every year, just as I often look over the engrav- 
ings from great Italian masters. For we tiny 
men are not capable of retaining in our minds 
the greatness of such things as these, and must, 
therefore, return to them constantly, to renew 
their impressions upon us.’’ But fun in plenty 
there is, too, in these plays: the comedy that 
teaches. Where can one find more contagious 
laughter than Moliére has at the expense of Mad- 
elon in ‘‘ The Affected Misses?’’ Nor has ‘‘ com- 
modities of conversation ’’ as a circumlocution for 
chair, gone entirely out of vogue among the pre- 
cieuaw of to-day. And when one sees a religious 
body putting into print denunciations regarding 
the declining morality of our day—this day, that 
sees more attempts at a just, human brotherhood 
than the world has ever seen—one realizes that 
over the drivel and cant of a Tartuffe, men may 
still break a godly lance, if they but will. ‘‘’Tis 
a mighty stroke,’’ said Moliére, ‘‘ at any vice to 
make it the laughing stock of everybody ; for men 
will easily suffer reproof; but they can by no 
means endure mockery. They will consent to be 
wicked but not to be ridiculous.’’ Nor is the 
Medical Faculty of Paris, at which Mbolidére 
laughed in ‘‘ The Doctor by Compulsion,’’ an 
entirely ancient Faculty. Our physicians have 
given up talking Latin and using Greek names ; 
they no longer deny the circulation of the blood, 
but many of them still deny one the cure that 
comes by intelligent prescription of fresh air, sun- 
shine, pure water, good food and remedial exer- 
cise, and continue to pin their faith to drugs. 
Professor Brander Matthews, in his Introduction 
to these volumes, has summed up, in words not 
readily forgotten, the dictum of Sainte-Beuve : 
‘To love Moliére, to love him sincerely, is to 
have a guarantee against many a defect and many 
a fault ; it is to be antipathetic to all pedantry, 
all artificiality of style, all affectation of language ; 
it is to love common-sense in others as well as in 
yourself ; it is to be assured against the dangers 
either of over-estimating our common humanity, 
or under-estimating it ; it is to be cured forever 
of fanaticism and intolerance.’’ In his Introduc- 
tion, Professor Matthews makes the assertion that 
there are only four poets admitted by all “ to 
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stand together on the higher peak of Parnassus”? : 
Homer and Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. Of 
Professor Matthews’ assertion that the supreme 
dramatists are three, there can be, I think, no 
question : Sophocles, Shakespeare and Moliére. 
He then goes on to distinguish among the struc- 
tures of the best plays of Sophocles, the Greek, 
Shakespeare, the Englishman, Moliére, the French- 
man ; calling one ancient; the second, semi-me- 
dizval ; the third, modern. 

Nothing is, I think, more astonishingly evi- 
dent than the moderness of Moliére’s plays. 
The fifteen years preceding the appearance of 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’? (1678 to 1684), that is, 
from the year ’63 on, saw, among other plays, 
Moliére’s ‘‘Tartuffe’’ (1664, first three acts), 
‘‘The Misanthrope’ (1666), ‘‘The Miser’’ 
(1668), ‘*The Merchant Turned Gentleman’”’ 
(1670), ‘*‘The Learned Ladies’’ (1672), and 
‘‘The Imaginary Invalid’’ (1673). If it seems 
to anyone that it is not quite fair to let even so 
popular a voice as ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ show, 
at least, a portion of the state of literature in Eng- 
land, then take the years identical with those in 
which Moliére’s greatest plays were written, that 
is, from 1663 to 1673. These are the beginning 
years in the Restoration Drama, modern assuredly 
in nothing but its viciousness. Of the immediate 
sense in which Moliére is modern ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
knows nothing. Run through a list of Dryden’s 
dramas, the very titles reveal much heroic an- 
tiquity, in which the modern world is not at all 
interested, when even the staging of Moliére’s 
plays remains to-day precisely what the master 
intended it to be. 

Not only is Moliére one of the greatest drama- 
tists of all time, but he has this added claim, 
of making an appeal more modern than that 
of our own Shakespeare. Has the English 
public recognized the claim of Moliére as the 
European public has recognized that of Shakes- 
peare? Where have been the translations of 
Moliére’s plays comparable with those made of 
Shakespeare until these volumes of Dr. Page’s 
appeared? The translator is indeed a pioneer 
and the discoverer of a great need. 


JEANNETTE MARKS. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Ebernand von Erfurt: Zu seinem Leben und 
Wirken. By Gerorce M. Prisst, Ph. D. 
Inaugural dissertation, Jena, Kiimpfe, 1907. 
ix and 102 pp. 


One cannot help feeling in laying down this 
interesting monograph that its author has been 
most fortunate in his choice of a subject, and, we 
may add, no less successful in his treatment of it. 
A contemporary of Wolfram, Gottfried, Walther 
and all the best known poets of the classic mhg. 
literature, Ebernand von Erfurt has nevertheless 
been scarcely more than a shadow, not only to the 
general reading public but to many careful stu- 
dents of this period as well. In various standard 
histories of German Literature one will look in 
vain for any mention of the poet’s name. I ven- 
ture to predict that the dissertation before us will 
make it impossible for any future historian to pass 
over Ebernand in silence. 

Let it be said, however, that Dr. Priest makes 
no effort to vindicate high poetic ability for his 
hero. Esthetic considerations do not enter. His 
object is rather to establish the basic facts in the 
life of Ebernand, his relation to the world in 
which he lived, the occasion and sources of his 
poem, Kaiser und Kaiserin, and its connection 
with later works treating of the same historico- 
legendary events. 

While space forbids even a resumé of Dr. 
Priest’s argumentation and conclusions, I would 
call attention to one or two topics discussed, partly 
as an illustration of the author’s method of pro- 
cedure and partly for their interest to the general 
reader. 

Bechstein in his edition of Heinrich und Kune- 
gunde (this is the title he uses for the poem) and 
Bech in his review of the same, were of the 
opinion that Ebernand must have been a monk 
and this view has prevailed without further inves- 
tigation since their day. To the cursory reader 
the poem indeed sounds monkish. Heinrich and 
his spouse are presented as model christian rulers, 
there is much praise of life in the cloister and in 
general a pious and religious tone prevails. But 


thru a study of contemporary legal documents of 
the city of Erfurt, Dr. Priest shows that Eber- 
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nand the poet is identical with a civis or burgensis 
of that city, who, together with other laymen, ap- 
peared as a witness in various legal proceedings 
between the years 1212 and 1227. 

From these documents it also appears that 
Ebernand was a member of the city council and 
accordingly a man of some distinction in his day. 

Before these substantial facts the stylistic argu- 
ments of Bechstein and Bech fall to the ground. 
The praise of cloister life is shown conclusively to 
be purely objective, proceeding from a man of 
affairs who looks with envy, real or assumed, 
upon the quiet life of the ecclesiastic. And no 
further explanation of the religious tone of the 
poem is required when we find that it was com- 
posed at the instigation, and probably with the 
help, of a Cistercian monk, Reimbote, with whom 
Ebernand stood on terms of intimate friendship 
and to whom he refers as min frdnt, an appelation 
which surely no monk would apply to one of the 
fratres. 

Scarcely less convincing, tho in itself less im- 
portant, is the proof advanced to show that while 
Ebernand remained a life long citizen of Erfurt, 
he must have visited Bamberg, in all probability 
for the purpose of collecting material at first hand 
for his projected poein. 

On the other hand, Dr. Priest finds good reason 
for believing that the poem was actually composed 
in Erfurt, not in Bamberg, as Paul surmised. 

As terminus a quo the year 1201 is established. 
No certain date can be given for the terminus ad 
quem. General considerations induce the author 
to place it not later than 1227. Valuable for a 
future editor of the poem are the discussion and 
suggestion of new readings and punctuation to 
which ten pages of the dissertation are devoted. 

Interesting material for the literary historian 
is found in the third section of the monograph, 
which comprises a study of later treatments of the 
same theme, particularly in their relation to Eber- 
nand’s work. 

The subject, however, is much too complicated 
to consider in detail here. Dr. Priest’s investi- 
gations have resulted in a distinct addition to our 
knowledge of the literature of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and it seems certain that the more important 
of his conclusions will be incorporated in time in 
all histories dealing with this period. 
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Turning from the public to the author, I should 
like, in conclusion, to submit one or two questions 
which the latter may find more or less suggestive. 
Is not the keen desire of Reimbote to have himself 
justified before the world an evidence that the 
terminus ad quem for the composition of the poem 
must have been within a few years of the terminus 
a quo? If twenty or even ten years had elapsed 
since the events which led up to his departure 
from Bamberg, it seems unlikely that he would 
have still been so eager to have his friend address 
a semi-apologetic poem to the ecclesiastics of that 
city. 

Would it not be more reasonable to assume that 
Ebernand the elder and Ebernand juvenis stood in 
the relation of Pate and Patenkind, or possibly in 
no relation at all, rather than in that of father 
and son ? 

In the relatively small and fixed circle of 
Birger it would be necessary in any case to dis- 
tinguish two men of the same name. The ques- 
tion is whether at a time when family names were 
not yet in use it was customary for a father to 
bestow his own name upon his son. 

If further proof were needed that Ebernand 
was a layman could it not be found in the fact 
that he begs indulgence of the meister tihtére and 
evidently wishes to be considered not unworthy to 
join their circle ? 

The meister tihtére of this period were perhaps 
without exception Ritter or Biirger, in no case 
ecclesiastics. The leadership in literary produc- 
tion had passed a generation earlier from the 
churchmen to men of the world, and it was there- 
fore quite in accord with the general situation that 
Reimbote should seek a protagonist outside of the 
walls of the cloister. 

H. Z. Kr, 

Vanderbilt University. 


ENGLISH RHETORIC. 


A College Manual of Rhetoric, by C. S. Baup- 
win, Longmans, Green and Company, 3d edi- 
tion, revised, 1903. 


It is surprising to find the author of a text-book 
of rhetoric himself guilty of some of the commonest 
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improprieties of speech, and in not a few instances 
committing the very same solecisms against which 
he warns his inexperienced readers. Yet such 
charges may fairly be brought against Professor 
Baldwin’s Manual, for the book is frequently 
marred by pedantry, inaccuracy, and obscurity 
of style, which is all the more surprising in view 
of the fact that it is the third edition, revised. 
The author informs us, furthermore (p. xiv), 
that the Manual has been subjected to a ‘‘ gen- 
erous criticism that has saved the book at more 
than one point from deviation.’’ One is tempted 
to believe that this criticism has been almost too 
generous. 

Prose composition Professor Baldwin divides 
into two classes : composition for business and 
composition for pleasure (p. 2). ‘‘ The former 
. . . may be called logical composition ; the latter 
. . . may be called literary composition. .. . The 
former is covered by the rhetoric of the ancients. 
For the latter, since they had comparatively little 
prose composition, except histories, outside of the 
former, the ancients had no separate body of 
theory ; but since in their principles of the drama 
verse is not considered an essential element, some 
of the fundamental aspects of our second class are 
developed at length in the ancient poetics.’’ 

The use of the terms ‘‘ former’’ and ‘latter ”’ 
may be criticised as awkward and obscure.’ In 
the sentence beginning ‘‘ For the latter,’’ the 
reader is held in doubt till he reaches the semi- 
colon whether ‘for’ is a conjunction or a prepo- 
sition. There is an awkward heaping of phrases 
in ‘‘ except histories, outside of the former,’’ and 
the reference to ‘‘ our second class’’ is not at once 
clear. Indeed, the sentence as a whole requires 
several readings before the intended meaning 
becomes apparent. 

Apart from a question of style, however, there 
is a question of fact. Is it true that the ancients 
had comparatively little prose composition except 
histories? And can it be shown that ‘‘in the 
principles of their drama verse is not considered 
an essential element ?’’ 

The concluding sentence in this same paragraph 


1 For cautions against the excessive use of such objec- 
tionable devices for avoiding repetition, see A. 8. Hill, 
Principles of Rhetoric, page 84; Newcomer, Elements of 
Rhetoric, page 171. 
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is even more obscurely expressed : ‘‘ But since the 
division, on the one hand, that sort of composition 
which everybody practises and everybody may 
learn to practise well, and on the other hand, 
that sort which only the few practise well, it 
serves as a sound basis for practical discussion.’ 
In this sentence, as in the foregoing, the meaning 
and grammatical relation of the first word, ‘since,’ 
remain ambiguous till the close of the sentence is 
reached. After settling the question, however, 
and concluding that ‘since’ is a conjunction with 
verb suppressed, the reader is still more puzzled 
to discover the noun to which ‘it’ in the prin- 
cipal clause refers. These two sentences might 
both have been cited on p. 27 as violations of 
coherence. 

On p. 251 there is an emphatic statement, sup- 
ported by little weight of authority, as to ‘half- 
clauses’: ‘‘ In like manner there must be no half- 
clauses (1. e., locutions beginning with a conjunc- 
tion but having no predicate). Either complete 
the clause by adding a verb, or else reduce it to a 
phrase. 


When in Rome he saw the late King Humbert 
Should drop the conjunction : 
In Rome he saw the late King Humbert.” 


Yet in the very sentence quoted above, beginning 
‘* But since the division,’’ the author makes use 
of the half-clause which he so dogmatically con- 
demns and which, in this case at least, leads to 
serious ambiguity. 

Page 9, § 7. In this paragraph for the space 
of eight lines the topic has been the speech of St. 
Paul. Suddenly and abruptly, with no prepara- 
tion for the transition, the student is brought back 
to his own theme work, so that it is not at first 
clear whether he is to make a ‘separate revision’ 
of St. Paul’s speech or of his own essay. Here is 
a clear lack of that explicit reference ‘ that is so 
important a part of coherence.’ 

P. 177. In the following sentence the effort to 
avoid repetition results in an awkward, disagree- 
able collocation of words and tends to obscurity : 
‘* Every place may thus be individualized, and of 
' course every person must be, under pain of failing 
to be a person.”’ 

P. 186. ‘‘ Not only may a man be described 
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by his effects, but also a scene.’’ A man’s ‘ ef- 
fects’ are usually considered to be his worldly 
goods, and not the impressions, good or bad, 
which he may make on those around him. 

P. 199. The examples here chosen are not such 
as the average undergraduate is likely to be per- 
fectly familiar with. How many will understand 
and appreciate the references to the style of Bos- 
suet’s sermons, the mawkishness of Manon Les- 
caut, the ‘monstrous lie’ in the second chorus of 
Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, and the ‘hide- 
ous moral obliquity ’ of Cellini’s autobiography ? 
Are there not simpler and better known examples, 
which from their very familiarity will make a 
stronger appeal and convey a much clearer 
meaning ? 

P. 202. ‘‘Such men have the same aversion 
from strained or affected language as from com- 
monplace language.’’ The weight of authority 
is now altogether in favor of to rather than from 
in this construction. 

Webster’s International: ‘‘ Aversion is now 
generally followed by to before the object. Some- 
times towards and for are found ; from is obsolete.’’ 

The Century is almost as positive : ‘‘ This word 
(averse) and its derivatives are now regularly fol- 
lowed by to, and not by from, although the latter 
is used by some modern writers. The word itself 
includes the idea of from ; but the literal meaning 
is ignored, the affection of the mind signified by 
the word being regarded as exerted toward the 
object of dislike. Similarly, the kindred terms 
contrary, repugnant, etc., are also followed by to.’’ 

The Oxford Dictionary is even more decisive : 
‘*The use of the preposition to, rather than from 
after averse and its derivatives, although con- 
demned by Johnson as etymologically improper, 
is justified by the consideration that these words 
express a mental relation analogous to that indi- 
cated by hostile, contrary, repugnant, hostility, 
opposition, dislike, and naturally take the same 
construction. Aversion in the sense of an action 
which would properly be followed by from, is now 
obsolete.’’ 

Curiously enough, on p. 209 appears the ex- - 
pression abhorrence toward, which if etymological 
accuracy is to be insisted on, should by analogy 
be abhorrence from. By the very process of 
analogy, however, through which we now have 
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averse to, rather than averse from, Professor Bald- 
win has, with apparent ‘ unawareness,’ been led 
to use the construction abhorrence toward, rather 
than the more usual, and certainly more natural, 
abhorrence of. 

P. 251. ‘‘In like manner there must be no 
half-clauses, etc.’”? See above. It would be 
interesting to know upon what grounds objec- 
tion is made to a construction so common and so 
well established.” 

Besides these stylistic defects criticism might be 
made of the arrangement of the book. Prose 
composition is divided arbitrarily, and not alto- 
gether logically, into composition for business and 
composition for pleasure. Composition for busi- 
ness, which includes persuasion and exposition, 
is called ‘logical composition’; composition for 
pleasure, which includes narration and descrip- 
tion, is termed ‘literary composition.’ ‘‘ These 
two classes are not to be thought of as more than 
convenient abstractions. Business and pleasure 
are not terms mutually exclusive, nor logic and 
art. An essay, for example, must be logical to 
the extent of having a clear and reasonable se- 
quence. It may also be artistic, have literary 
charm, and the more of this the better. But 
since the division, . . . it serves as a sound basis 
for practical discussion.’’ One is led to question 
the propriety and utility of sucha division. In- 
deed, as a working basis it does not seem as prac- 
ticable as Professor Baldwin would have us believe, 
for in seeking to carry it out consistently, he lays 
too great emphasis upon the logical side of per- 
suasion and exposition, and pays scant attention 
to the literary forms of these two divisions. The 
essay is dismissed in a brief paragraph (§ 78), 
with passing reference to Macaulay, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Arnold, and Pater; and the speeches 
of Webster and Lincoln receive slight notice in a 
final sentence (p. 125). 

The chapters on literary composition (narration 
and description) and on prose diction are more 
interesting and more suggestive, and the appendix 
contains many helpful notes and references for the 
teacher. The references should, however, cite the 


*See Kriiger, Englische Syntax, § 1762; Onions, An 
Advanced English Syntax, 57a 5; Sweet, A New English 
Grammar, U, § 2346-8; C. A. Smith, Our Language, 
p- 71, note. 
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page on which the selections may be found, as 
there is nothing whatever to indicate that the 
illustrative extracts are more than a hundred 
pages further on. One is prompted to ask why 
might not the notes have been placed where they 
would seem naturally to belong, after the selec- 
tions for reading ? 

The illustrative extracts with which the volume 
closes are poorly selected, and with the exception 
of Cardinal Newman, are uninteresting. With 
almost unlimited material to draw from, it seems 
odd that Professor Baldwin should have selected, 
among others, a chapter from a somewhat crudely 
written bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and a very technical essay on Japanese 
art. To succeed in interesting a class of college 
students in these selections, for which the notes 
are not altogether adequate, is by no means an 
easy task. 

In its present form the College Manual of 
Rhetoric is not a thoroughly teachable book, and 
it is hoped that, should a fourth edition be in 
preparation, it will have a more careful and 
thorough revision than the third. 


Notre.—This review was written in November, 1906, 
shortly after the writer had vainly struggled for a half 
session to interest in the book a class of sophomores in the 
University of North Carolina. Since that time a fourth 
edition, revised, has appeared, dated 1907. Though the 
numbering of the pages does not correspond exactly in 
both editions, there will be little difficulty in finding the 
passages referred to or quoted in the review. 

In the preface to the fourth edition the author makes 
acknowledgment for “ highly valued suggestions’? and 
speaks of the ‘‘thorough’’ revision that has been made. 
Of the passages criticised in my review, however, only 
one has been subjected to revision. The hopelessly in- 
volved sentence beginning ‘‘ But since the division ’’ has 
been ‘‘improved”’ as follows: ‘‘ But a division that sets 
on the one hand that sort of composition which everybody 
practises and everybody may learn to practise well, and on 
the other hand that sort which only the few practise much 
and only the few have the gift to practise well, serves as a 
sound basis for practical discussion ’’ (italics mine). What- 
ever criticism may be made of the elegance and force of 
the sentence in its revised form, at least it has the merit 
now of being not absolutely obscure in meaning. 

It is difficult to see how either the author or his gener- 
ous critics could have allowed so many other faulty pas- 
sages to stand unchallenged and unchanged. The chief 
defect, however, lies not in the mere mechanics of expres- 
sion, —bad as that is,—but in the tone and point of view. 
The book is totally lacking in spontaneity and freshness, 
and reveals at times a complacent ignorance of what is 
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good and what is bad in English prose style. The follow- 
ing passage, which is quoted in full from the fourth edi- 
tion, revised, will serve to illustrate these fundamental 
defects (pp. 178-180) : 

‘*192. The second counsel means to avoid explanatory 
interpolations (§ 150). 

When we had reached the bare little station we were refreshed by 
the sight of wooded mountains all around it, 
is a typical instance of description clogged by worthless 
lumber. All it means is, 

The sight of wooded mountains all around the bare little station 
was refreshing ; 
and it ought to be still further reduced by combination 
with what follows. 

The refreshment from wooded mountains all around the bare little 


station prepared us to enjoy the view of far blue peaks from the 
first ridge. 


This is the negative way of descriptive conciseness. The 
positive way is to charge each word with suggestion: in- 
stead of depending altogether on nouns and adjectives, to 
force contribution from the verbs too (§ 162). The best- 
stored mind has not adjectives enough for description. 
The exhaustion of epithets overtaking a coaching party in 
a new country is typical of what happens to every student 
of letters very early in his practice. Happy he, if he 
learns then and there that the effort to make adjectives 
suffice is futile. From time to time a passing success is 
achieved thus by the sensational torturing of language. 
But the strain of this kind of writing is no more obvious 
than its failure. The surer way is to exact of each word 
its share. 

A waft from the pines darkening the hills about the shanty stimu- 

lated us to laugh at the far glimpse of our own blue peaks from the 
first rise, 
This is better than the first sentence because it accom- 
plishes more in the same space by cutting out the lumber : 
but also better than the second because pines is more con- 
crete and specific (§ 226) than wooded, waft and laugh than 
refreshment and enjoy, stimulated than prepared. The de- 
scription is both stronger and easier because nearly every 
word is suggestive.” 


It would be an interesting experiment to read aloud to 
a class the original sentence together with its various ‘‘ im- 
provements ’’ and ask for honest expressions of opinion. 
How many, for example, could explain in the last sen- 
tence the state of mind of the pedestrians who by a ‘‘ waft 
from the pines’’ are ‘stimulated to laugh at the far 
glimpse of their own blue peaks’’?? The most plausible 
explanation would be that the party made too many stops 
at public houses on the way. 

In the appendix the author has wisely substituted in 
place of Bulletin 24, U. S. Department of Agriculture, an 
interesting chapter on “ The Glacier Lakes,’’? by John 
Muir ; and instead of the difficult and technical treatise 
on Japanese art, has inserted a selection from Lafcadio 
Hearn, on ‘‘The Genius of Japanese Civilization,’’ with 
the ‘‘idiosyncrasies of punctuation retained.’’ 

Even in its revised form the book is calculated rather to 
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repel the student than to beget in him a love of good 
English style. 
J. M. McBrypsg, Jr. 
Sweet Briar College, Va. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 


Grundriss der germanischen Philologie. II Band, 
vi Abschnitt, Literaturgeschichte. Englische 
Literatur von ALors BranpDL. Angelsachsische 
Periode. Strassburg: Triibner, 1908. 


One of the most important contributions to the 
history of Anglo-Saxon literature which has ap- 
peared for many years has now been added to the 
second edition of Paul’s Grundriss. In form it is 
only a section of this larger work, but in scope 
and minuteness it far exceeds the measure of most 
single volumes on similar subjects. The entire 
Anglo-Saxon period, which Professor Brandl be- 
lieves should be extended into the middle of the 
twelfth century, is treated in considerable detail. 
The book is one for the scholar rather than the 
general reader, being condensed as far as possible, 
and practically presupposing some familiarity with 
the subject. Great labor, erudition, and judg- 
ment have been combined in its making. The 
copious bibliographical references will be exceed- 
ingly useful, and the critical discussions based on 
recent researches make the whole perhaps the 
best existing scientific presentation of the begin- 
nings of English literature. A judicial and con- 
servative attitude is generally assumed towards 
disputed questions. There will be many cases in 
which the conclusions expressed will not meet 
with assent, but if the author has occasionally 
failed to indicate that a given point is open to 
controversy, it is doubtless from the conviction 
that a somewhat dogmatic attitude is necessary 
where lack of space makes discussion impossible. 

The first edition of the Grundriss contains, as 
will be remembered, only the unfinished outline of 
early national poetry ; the completion of the sec- 
tion on Anglo-Saxon literature was prevented 
by the untimely death of ten Brink. The present 
work, then, is in no sense a revision, even of the 
small portion actually completed, but is entirely 
independent. The mere statement that it consists 
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of a hundred and ninety-three pages gives no ade- 
quate idea of the wealth of material presented, or 
of the terseness and suggestiveness of the treat- 
ment. In a short review, many interesting pages 
must of necessity be ignored. Only the more im- 
portant matters can be touched upon, and then 
only with a brevity that will serve rather as a sug- 
gestion and caution to the reader than as an elu- 
cidation or solution of difficulties. The chapters 
on the prose may be passed over more rapidly, 
both because they involve fewer disputed problems 
and because nearly four times as much space is 
devoted to the poetry as to the prose texts. 
Professor Brandl employs an elaborate sche- 
matic division of the material, partly chronolog- 
ical, but largely according to types, the effect of 
Germanic tradition being best illustrated in this 
way. Avslight inconsistency appears in including 
Section D, Prosa vor Alfred (pp. 1051-61), under 
the grand division I, Altheimische Dichtung vor 
Alfred (p. 947). The general remarks on the 
separation of English literature into periods (pp. 
941-47) are worth noting, a more philosophic 
grouping being here insisted upon than that 
usually followed. To the bibliography on page 
943 should be added the new Cambridge History 
of English Literature, the first volume of which, 
although not wholly satisfactory, is not to be 
neglected by the student of this epoch. A few 
statements about the Charms are not quite accu- 
rate. The Bibliothek der ags. Poesie contains 
only eight verse-charms, not nine ; the one printed 
in 11, 202 being merely a more exact transcript of 
No. 8, Vol. 1. Another, which is really a verse- 
charm, is printed in the Bibliothek der ags. Prosa, 
vi, 107. (Cf. Brandl, p. 957.) Again, it is at 
least doubtful if Wotan was the original deity 
of the Hundesegen (p. 956); the arguments of 
Priebsch, Academy, No. 1255, whom Brandl 
apparently follows, being inconclusive on this 
disputed point.' Two charms to recover stolen 
cattle are printed by MacBryde, Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xx1, 180 ff. This article might be added 
to the list noted pp. 957-8. Some new ideas in 
regard to the Anglo-Saxon Dirges are advanced 
by Schiicking, Englische Studien, xxxrx, 1 ff. 


1Cf. the forthcoming monograph by F. Grendon, The 
Anglo-Saxon Charms. Iam indebted to Mr. Grendon for 
information about the Charms. 
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Critical opinion in regard to Widsith is very 
well summarized. The author divides the poem 
into distinct sections, belonging to different periods, 
yet he thinks the present structure of the poem 
consciously artistic. He recognizes the impossi- 
bility of separating the different sections exactly, 
yet thinks stylistic differences define them fairly 
well. It is not certain that the Rondings are the 
Reudigni of Tacitus, and the Myrgings are cer- 
tainly not to be identified with the Maurungani 
(p. 966, cf. Heinzel, Sitzwngsber. der Wiener 
Akademie, Phil-Hist. Klasse, 1889, p. 25). Wilna 
( Wids. 78) is better taken as an abstract noun 
than as the name of a country. The expression 
Aearfe secgas, Aonceword sprecah (Wids. 137) 
hardly indicates that memory-verses were spoken 
rather than sung, whatever the fact may have 
been. Recent criticism has shown how much 
greater is the importance of lists of names in the 
development of epic than used to be thought the 
case. The monograph of Gudmund Schiitte, Old- 
sagn om Godtjod, Cop. 1907, would strengthen 
the bibliography on this point. Brandl thinks 
the poem was completed in the eighth century, 
but before the time of Cynewulf, and in Mercia. 

Throughout the book a distinction is made in 
quotations between vowels long both by origin 
and usage, and original long vowels later short- 
ened in pronunciation, by marking them as fol- 
lows : licléop (cf. p. 948, note). The macron is 
used differently in such words as gedmor, in which 
the e shows the quality of the preceding conso- 
nant. It seems on the whole doubtful whether 
these distinctions are really necessary, but this 
procedure will doubtless meet with much more 
approval than that adopted by Holthausen in his 
recent edition of Beowulf. 

The discussion of the lyrical and elegiac poems 
is disappointing. The summaries of the situations 
in such pieces as the First Riddle or The Wife’s 
Lament are of very questionable accuracy. I 
have elsewhere tried to show (Mod. Phil., v, 
397 ff.) that it is often impossible to reconstruct 
these situations purely from the evidence of the 
lyrics themselves. The First Riddle Brandl re- 
cognizes as a lyric in the Jjodahottr form, but he 
regards previous efforts to bring the story into con- 
nection with saga as unsuccessful, although he 
thinks it likely it may belong to some form of the 
Odoacer story, or perhaps be an isolated outlaw- 
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narrative. He is of the opinion that the Hus- 
band’s (or Lover’s) Message is connected with the 
Wife’s Lament. This is doubtful, to say the least. 
The reader should be warned against the conclu- 
sions of Imelmann, who revives this theory (cf. 
Bradley, Mod. Lang. Review, ur, 365ff., and 
Schiicking, Zs. f. deut. Alt., xu1x, 163 It 
is hard to agree with Brandl that the meaning of 
the runes at the end of the Message is ‘‘ leicht zu 
erraten.’’ Certainly his explanation is obscure 
enough. The most convincing explanation thus 
far offered is that proposed by Bradley, Joc. cit. 
The Seafarer Brandl states to be a dialog (p. 
979), not telling the reader that the ‘‘ old and 
young sailors’’ may well exist only in the imag- 
ination of critics. 

The treatment of the Anglo-Saxon epic is par- 
ticularly interesting. The discussion of Beowulf 
is the most. detailed and important section in the 
whole volume, of which it occupies about one-fifth 
—pp. 988-1024. A preliminary sketch of it may 
be found in the paper read before the Berlin 
Academy, Archiv, cvim1, 152 ff. The author first 
takes up the Finnsburg Fragment (pp. 983-86), 
showing the stylistic contrast to the longer poem, 
which leads to the assumption that the Fragment 
is only a part of an epic lay, which in its entirety 
did not exceed two hundred lines. The ‘‘ harsh 
joy of battle’’ in this vivid scene has no counter- 
part in the ‘‘ tender elegiac mood ’”’ of the Episode 
in the epic. In his interpretation of the relation 
of the Fragment to the Episode Brandl agrees in 
general with the Grein-Bugge theory. It is worth 
remarking that he arranges the two Waldhere 
fragments in reverse order to that generally 
adopted, and that he believes an ecclesiastic is 
responsible for the latest form of the poem. 

The outline of the plot of Beowulf, and the 
analysis of its linguistic and metrical character- 
istics may be passed over, though it may be noted 
that the ms. is Vitellius A XV, fol. 129-198, 
not Vitellius A XXV, fol. 132-201. The prob- 
lem of origins, in which there is such small agree- 
ment, is one of the most difficult matters to dispose 
of in such a book as this. Mythical and imagin- 
ative sources are first considered, then historical 
elements. A good deal of importance is attributed 
to myth, the figure of Breca ‘‘beruht auf der 
menschenartigen ausmalung eines Naturvorgan- 
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ges ; aufgebrochen und offen gehalten wird das 
stidskandinavische Meer im Winter durch den 
Wind, im westlichen Norwegen aber sorgt der 
Golfstrom fiir freies Fahrwasser’’ (p. 992). 
Grendel is likewise apparently considered myth- 
ical, though not to be interpreted with satisfy- 
ing certainty ; the monster was originally over- 
come by Beowa, ‘‘ein Schutzheros des Acker- 
baues.’? The well-known passage in the Wilt- 
shire Charter, which mentions Grendles mere and 
Beowan hammes heegan proves this early connec- 
tion. The original mythical hero—‘‘ die eigent- 
liche Sage galt wohl dem mythischen Beowa”’ (p, 
999)—was displaced in time by the historical 
Beowulf. All this sounds quite orthodox and 
Miillenhoffian. Various Scandinavian stories are 
admitted to show a close resemblance to the Gren- 
del-episode, —the tales of Grettir and Ormr Stor- 
olfsson, and a number of mirchen. The attempt 
to reconcile with later researches into the appear- 
ance of the story in Scandinavian the view that 
myths elaborated among the Anglo-Saxon formed 
the basis of the poem produces something the 
same impression of inconsistency in Brandl’s 
summary as in the final edition of Miillenhoff’s 
Untersuchungen (ef. Sarrazin, Engl. Studien, xvt, 
72). Brandl says: ‘‘ Die Sagenvergleichung er- 
giebt demnach fiir den Kern der Grendel-Ge- 
schichte folgende Resultate: Zu Grunde liegt 
eine Erzihlung von grindlicher Austilgung einer 
rauberischen Riesensippe, und zwar nicht durch 
das Schwert, da dies nach altem Aberglauben 
gegen Dimonen nicht ohne weiteres auf kommt, 
sondern durch Ringen und durch Anrufung 
hdherer Miachte. Urspriinglich in skandinavis- 
cher Berglandschaft gedacht, kam sie mit den 
Angelsachsen nach Brittannien, lebte aber auch 
bei den kontinentalen Nordgermanen fort und 
gelangte mit solchen nach Island. An verschie- 
denen Orten brachte man sie auf unabhangige 
Weise mit verschiedenen Lokalgréssen in Zusam- 
menhang, bei den Angelsachsen mit der Gestalt 
des Beowa-Beowulf’’ (p. 995). It is not clear, 
however, just what Brandl’s hypothesis of the 
combination of the different elements is, —how far 
he considers that the Grendel story had a double 
origin, in the Scandinavian material and in the 
mythical conceptions which he seems to regard as 
primitive. It is impossible to enter upon a dis- 
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cussion of this here.? The adventure with the 
mother was not a ‘‘ Nachdichtung,’’ he continues, 
and the original order of the adventures was prob- 
ably not that in the Grrettissaga, since it is the 
male demon’s duty to sally forth first, although 
this may involve an artistic anticlimax later. 
Brand] does not seem to make enough allowance for 
the possibility that the two adventures circulated 
in the form of independent lays, which were dif- 
ferently arranged as elaborate narratives grew up. 
The dragon episode is recognized as originally in- 
dependent of the Grendel theme, and the Fahl- 
heck-Bugge hypothesis of the location of the Geats 
finds no support in these pages (p. 997). The 
Offa-Thrytho material appears a ‘‘ziemlich ge- 
suchte Erwahnung,’’ yet there is no reason to 
consider it an interpolation. This reference to 
East-Anglian material, however, supports the 
theory that the poem in its present form was put 
together at the Mercian court (pp. 998, 1001). 
The Christian elements are rightly said to be in- 
tegral parts of the poem,—‘‘ wer die unheidni- 
schen Elemente aus dem Beowulfepos vollstiindig 
entfiihren will, muss es umdichten.’’ One might 
take issue with the chance statement that Beowulf 
is ‘‘ bescheiden.’’ 

The remarks on the architectonics of the poem 
are particularly govd. It is clearly shown how 
the limits of the rhapsody-form break down, and 
yet how far the whole is from attaining the sym- 
metry and tranquillity of the ideal epic. In the 
section dealing with ‘‘ higher criticism ’’ Brandl 
flatly breaks with the theories of ten Brink and 
Miillenhoff. The general line of argument against 
the ‘‘liedertheorie’’ is well known, and this is 
concisely and convincingly summarized for Beo- 
wulf. More stress might have been laid on the 
fact that the weakest part of the old hypothesis is 
that it started from a purely imaginary conception 
of what the style of the heroic epic really was. 
Certain similarities to the Aeneid are pointed out, 
and the interesting idea is advanced that the clas- 
sical poem exerted an influence on the composition 
of Beowulf! The very useful bibliographical sec- 
tion is modestly entitled ‘‘ Versuch einer Beowulf- 
Bibliographie.”’ 


*I hope to publish shortly a somewhat detailed inves- 
tigation of these questions. 
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Brandl’s review of the Christian poetry may be 
considered more briefly. Stylistic questions are 
given the most prominent place ; the characteris- 
tics of the literary epic and the minstrel lay, 
which appear in varying proportions in the Ced- 
monian poems, are clearly defined. The name 
Ceedmon is etymologised as connected with Celtic 
cad, ‘‘battle.’’ In the dating of these poems, 
as indeed throughout the whole volume, Brandl 
places great confidence in Barnouw’s test,—the 
absence of the article before the weak adjective 
and substantive. Largely on the strength of this, 
apparently, he has dated Christ I before Cyne- 
wulf, also Genesis A, Daniel, Azarias, Guthlac A 
and Andreas (pp. 1034-36). Elsewhere the same 
criterion is applied to relatively short pieces, as 
the Ruin (p. 978), in which three instances of 
absence of the article are held sufficient to form 
a judgment. It is admitted (p. 1034) that the 
normalizing of later scribes somewhat destroys the 
value of this test. The tendency to archaize, to 
use traditional formulas and expressions, so strong 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry, should also be taken into 
account. Altogether, it is impossible to attach 
quite as much weight to this test as Brandl does. 

The autobiographical details which are put 
together from the epilogs in the Cynewulfian 
poems should also be taken with caution. The 
statement that ‘‘er (Cynewulf) war kein Gelehr- 
ter, doch ein kirchlich gebildeter Mann ’’ is a little 
surprising (p. 1041). The recent investigations 
of Professor C. F. Brown (Englische Studien, 
XXXVIU, pp. 196-233) show that far less infor- 
mation in regard to Cynewulf’s life is afforded by 
the epilogs in the signed poems than has hitherto 
been supposed. ‘‘ The explicit statement that he 
was an old man at the time he wrote Elene,... 
that his composition of poetry did not begin until 
after his conversion, ... these two statements, 
together with his signature in the runes, consti- 
tute, I believe, the sum of the personal information 
imparted by Cynewulf to his readers in the epi- 
logues of the four poems which he is known to 
have written’’ (p. 220). As to his learning, 


Professor Brown remarks, ‘‘ He was no ordinary 
priest, but a man of uncommon erudition.’’ Pro- 
fessor Brandl is, however, much more cautious 
than many scholars about this autobiographical 
material, rejecting the minstrel theory, and add- 
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ing, further on, ‘‘ darf man Cynewulfs autobiog- 
raphische Ausserungen als bare Miinze nehmen,”’ 
etc. A surprisingly small amount of space is 
allotted to the signed poems. Nothing appears 
to be said of the possibility of a connection between 
the Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles. Cf. 
Krapp’s ed. of Andreas, pp. xxxviiff. Perhaps 
the author feels that reference to dubious theories, 
even much-discussed ones, is better omitted. The 
section closes with an admirable summary of the 
changes in poetic ideals and technique observable 
through this period. 

The discussion of prose in the time of Alfred 
and later consists largely of description and of re- 
statements of established facts. It may be noted, 
however, that Brandl disagrees with the theory 
that the prose portion of the Paris Psalter is the 
work of Alfred, siding with Bruce as against 
Wichtmann.(p. 1070). He believes that Alfred 
relied more than usually in the translation of 
Bede upon the assistance of another, in this case 
a Mercian. Sedgfield’s edition of the Battle of 
Maldon, Bos., 1904, might be added to the bib- 
liography, p. 1097. In contrasting the Rhyming 
Poem with the Héjud-lausn of Egil Skallagrims- 
son, Brandl comes to the conclusion that it is 
more likely that the Icelander was imitating an 
Anglo-Saxon tradition than that he was intro- 
ducing a foreign form himself (p. 1081). This 
may not command universal agreement. He 
places Judith in the tenth century, inclining to 
Foster’s theory that it is a eulogy on A®thelfled, 
the Lady of Mercia, a hypothesis which seems to 
be finding more favor, on the whole, than Profes- 
sor Cook’s, which assigns the piece to the ninth 
century. 

The book as a whole is remarkably free from 
misprints. A few, which are not registered among 
the Druckversehen at the end, are noted below.*® 
Many such must in the nature of things occur in 
pages so full of minute detail as these. 


3P. 944, 1. 29 read behielten das; p. 947, 1. 34 read 
Wulfstan ; p. 962, 1. 16 read zuniichst ; p. 969 read F. B. 
Gummere ; p. 977, heading, read Gemahls ; p. 976 read 
der, 1. 23; p. 969, 1. 12 from bottom read F. Klaeber ; p. 
980, 1. 31 read Seaf.; p. 998, 1. 17 from bottom, read 
Thrytho for Thryth(?) ; p. 1034, 1. 13 read Christ I for 


Christ II ; p. 1052, 1. 31 read Ine. P. 957, last line, what 


is Archiy IC? 
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One lays the volume aside with the feeling that 
it is impossible to do it justice in a brief review, or 
to avoid creating a false impression in the reader’s 
mind by the criticism of doubtful questions and 
the correction of inevitable errors. Hearty con- 
gratulations are certainly due to Professor Brandl 
on the admirable performance of a difficult task. 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE. 
Columbia University. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH POETRY. 


The Seven Sages of Rome. Edited by Killis 
Campbell (Albion Series of Old English and 
Middle English Poetry). Boston: Ginn & 
Company, 1907. 8vo., pp. 217. 


The Seven Sages marks the appearance of vol- 
ume four of the Albion Series of Old English and 
Middle English poetry. In keeping with the aim 
of the Series, the present work is critically edited 
with introduction, explanatory notes, glossary, and 
index. The volume bears witness to a most pains- 
taking scholarship in the vast amount of reading 
and comparing of authorities, texts, and manu- 
scripts entailed in the editing of one of the most 
popular romances of the Middle Ages. And the 
results obtained have generally been presented in 
a form that is admirably usable. For bibliograph- 
ical purposes, however, the index is incomplete, 
as it omits a number of references to authorities 
quoted in the book. 

Some 114 pages of introduction, generously sup- 
plemented with foot-notes, attest the editor’s fa- 
miliarity with his subject, of which he has already 
given proofs in his dissertation, A Study of the 
Romance of the Seven Sages with Special Reference 
to the Middle English Versions (1898). The 
early history of the romance extends from its 
oriental genesis, believed to be Indian, of perhaps 
the fifth century B. c., through the Eastern group, 
which survives in eight versions,—one in Syriac, 
one in Greek, one in Hebrew, one in Old Spanish, 
one in Arabic, and three in Persian,—down to its 
transmission to Western Europe. The wide gap 
separating the Eastern and Western groups leads 
to the conclusion that this transmission was oral. 
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The parent Western version, to be dated not later 
than 1150. p., gave birth to some forty different 
versions of the Seven Sages proper, which exist in 
no less than 200 manuscripts. A detailed com- 
parison setting forth the distinguishing features of 
the Continental versions of the Western group 
leads over to the discussion of the English versions. 

The latter represent two distinct lines of tradi- 
tion : the Middle English, extant in nine manu- 
scripts of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries ; and the Early Modern English, of 
which the earliest is a prose translation printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde (c. 1505-1515). 

All the nine Middle English manuscripts are 
next described and their interrelations explained. 
Of the nine no one depends on another, and only 
two are copies of the same text— C (Cotton Galba 
E IX, printed as the text in this volume) and R 
(Rawlinson). The oldest is A (Auchinleck), 
written in the Kentish dialect of about 1320. 
Most careful has been the working out of the 
genealogies of the manuscripts ; it is here that 
the editor’s capacity for taking pains fairly revels 
in intricacies. Indeed the minutiz devoted to the 
collation of manuscripts, their agreements and an- 
tecedents, and the constant criss-crossing of refer- 
ences make it difficult to follow the line of argu- 
ment. Moreover, farther on, in the special section 
given up to the manuscripts C and R, part of the 
same ground is gone over again ; for instance, the 
date of composition is discussed in three different 
places. 

Chas been placed in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century ; Rin the middle of the four- 
teenth ; and er, the problematical parent, in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth. That C and R 
belong to the Northern dialect is evident almost 
at first sight. As the editor points out, O. E. a@ 
is regularly represented by 4; the present parti- 
ciple ends in -and, the inflection of the present 
indicative for the second and third persons sin- 
gular is invariably (e)s(e), and for the plural -es. 
The prefix ge- of the perfect participle is always 
omitted ; O. E. palatal ¢ usually becomes & ; sal 
and suld, sho and scho, together with an abun- 
dance of Northern words, are sufficient ear-marks 
of Northern dialect. The place of composition 


the editor rather unsatisfactorily dismisses with 
the remark that there is nothing to show that the 
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redaction was not made in the neighborhood of 
York. For verification the student must make 
his own linguistic comparisons with Northern 
texts whose locality is definitely fixed. 

In the ‘‘Originals and Analogues,’’ we have 
what was evidently a labor of love to Mr. Camp- 
bell. Here he has classified all the originals, 
analogues, variants, derivatives, and reflections 
of the fifteen stories related in the Seven Sages 
that he has been able to discover. And we may 
well believe that he has gleaned the field very 
thoroughly. Two additional analogues may be 
noted here : one to Vidua, the other to Virgilius. 
The former was pointed out by Dr. Joseph Q. 
Adams, of Cornell University, in the March 
number of the Modern Language Notes, 1908. 
The latter is found in the Old Irish legend of the 
Voyage of Maelduin,' the oldest copy of which is 
in the Book of the Dun Cow (1100). Herein is 
told how the voyagers land on a certain island, on 
which stands a beautiful palace. Within they 
find a table spread as for a feast, but with no 
living being in sight except a cat that spends its 
time jumping from pillar to pillar. Having satis- 
fied their hunger, the travellers take their depar- 
ture. Against the advice of Maelduin, one of his 
foster-brothers carries off a torque that is hanging 
on the wall. In an instant the cat launches itself 
at the offender and, passing through him like a 
blazing arrow, consumes him to ashes. After the 
torque is replaced, the cat returns to its pillars. 

It has apparently escaped the notice of Mr. 
Campbell that J. Loth, the noted Celtic scholar, 
has called attention, in the Revue Celtique,’ to the 
resemblance existing between a passage found in 
the Welsh version of the Seven Sages and a pas- 
sage occurring in Mabinogi of Kulhweh and Olwen. 
The passages in question begin so : 

Mabinogi. Seven Sages. 

Et un jour elle vint ala Un jour la reine alle se 
maison d’une vieille sor- promener; elle vint chez 
ciére excommuniée, 4 un une vieille sorciére qui se 


seuloeil, sans une seule  trouvait a la ville, sans une 
dent dans la téte, etc. dent dans la téte, etc. 


1 Edited and translated by W. Stokes, Revue Celtique, 
Vols. rx, x, 1888; 1890. 

2“ Ta Version Galloise des Sept Sages de Rome,’’ J. 
Loth, Revue Celtique, vol. xxi, 1902. 
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The fact that the incident is found only in the 
Welsh version of the Seven Sages and is told in 
almost precisely the same terms as in the Mabi- 
nogi leads to the conclusion that the obligation 
of borrowing rests upon the Welsh redactor. 

As has been stated above, the text printed by 
Mr. Campbell is that of C, which numbers 4328 
lines, with variants from R as footnotes. This 
arrangement saves space, to be sure, but is, on 
the whole, less satisfactory than running the two 
texts through on opposite pages. Linguistically 
C is quite barren of interest. One meets no such 
bewildering richness of forms and constructions, 
and no such surprising turns of expressions as 
reward the student who wades through that other 
Northern store-house of medieval legends—the 
Cursor Mundi. True it is, as Mr. Campbell re- 
marks, that, in smoothness and correctness, the 
Seven Sages is far superior to the oldest surviving 
text of the Cursor Mundi. But the English 
author of the Seven Sages lacked imagination and 
individuality of style; his spelling is fairly set- 
tled, and his expressions seldom deviate from the 
normal, As would be expected, the text is liber- 
ally besprinkled with words of French origin, 
some of which by this time being part and parcel 
of the language, and others having come in with 
the French original, which was but one text re- 
moved. To the list of Northern words cited 
on pages Ixxv and Ixxvi may be added one of 
unmistakable Northern parentage—slik for suche 
or swich. There is frequently met, too, the Dan- 
ish construction of sal without the infinitive. Fra, 
in the sense of when, which turns up constantly 
in the Cursor Mundi, never occurs in the Seven 
Sages. 

Among some of the curiosities of idiom may be 
noted the following : Ai son unto me take (97) = 
‘¢ commit thy son to my care’’; he bad fe traitur 
sold as sone Be nakend and in preson don (562) 
= ‘should be made naked’’; cf. with the use in 
the Cursor Mundi of the word naked as an active 
transitive verb, also with the instance of the bestes 
mekand = ‘‘making themselves meek’’; Wald 
fou arfore lose his lyfe (746): here lose has caus- 
ative force; cf. with Cursor Mundi (16102), 
where forfare, which meant in Old English ‘ to 
die,’’ has come to mean ‘‘to cause to die.’’ 
Several times went is used as a past participle : 
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fai er wightly went (363). The uninflected geni- 
tive is common : /i whif tales (3220), for my son 
sake (4296), etc. The verbs to do, to be, and to 
go not infrequently retain, contrary to general 
Northern practice, the termination n in the infini- 
tive when at the end of a line. There is a tend- 
ency, not so consistently carried out, however, as 
in the Cursor Mundi, to preserve a pseudo-Latin 
inflectional ending to proper names terminating in 
-us: by Ihesu fre (933); by dere Ihesu (1306); 
but by swete Ihesus (2973). Cf. with the Cursor 
Mundi: lazarum (ace.), lazar (voe.), lazaro 
(dat. ). 

Of the personal pronouns sco and scho occur 
regularly : Aou and ze are used pretty indiscrimi- 
nately for the nominative singular ; Ae for the sin- 
gular oblique and zow for the plural oblique are 
generally stable. To the uniform employment of 
Aai (third pl. nom.) and Aam (third pl. obl.) in 
the Seven Sages, the Cursor Mundi shows a re- 
freshing variety. Aai and Jet are usually ascribed 
to Scandinavian influence. And certainly Aei does 
bear a closer resemblance to the O. N. demon- 
strative plural Aeir than to the O. E. Aa. Kluge* 
rightly admits, however, that there are difficulties 
in the way. Morris‘ disposes of the subject by 
saying that ei is O. E. Aa, probably modified by 
Scandinavian influence. Perhaps it comes from 
O. Dan. or O. Sw. Ze. 

The most northerly dialects prefer ai to ei ; et 
is a mark of the Midland dialect. Accordingly, 
in the Seven Sages and texts C, G, and F of the 
Cursor Mundi, we find fai, and in T, of the lat- 
ter, Aei. These two diphthongs must have ap- 
proximated to the same sound, viz., é&. There 
was a tendency in the North to turn into the 
diphthong ai or ei O. E. wz, ez, &z, @z, 4 (O.N. 
ei).° This tendency was extended by Scottish 
writers of a Jater period to nearly all the O. E. 
vowels : > ai, ei, 6 > oi, ete. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the relative 
in the Seven Sages is not qua, wha, who, ete., but 
fat. In the Cursor Mundi is found in addition at, 
atte (F’), a form that became predominant in the 
later Northern writers—Barbour, Wyntoun, Doug- 


5 Kluge, Geschichte der englischen Sprache, p. 1066. 
* Morris, Outlines of Historical English Accidence, 1899. 
5 Hupe, Introduction to Cursor Mundi, 1, 198. 
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las, ete. This is still the form used in vernacular 
Scotch of to-day ; hence ‘‘ Scots wha hae”’ is a 
literary furbishing up of ‘‘ Scots at hews.’’ At 
doubtless came into English from the Danish. 

The Seven Sages exhibits no trace of the labial- 
ized guttural qu, quh, which was domiciled in the 
more northerly dialects. This sound farther north, 
in Aberdeen and Angus, close to the Gaelic border, 
passed through the stage of the gutturalized labial 
wh into the labial f, ¢. g., quhon > fone, quat > 
fat, ete. 

It remains in conclusion to give the accuracy of 
proof-reading its due praise. One error in refer- 
ence is to be noted : on p. 209 for Cursor Mundi, 
xxviii read Ixxvii. 

Epwarp Goprrey Cox. 

Cornell University. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Marian Epwarpes, A Summary of the Litera- 
tures of Modern Europe (England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain) from the Origins to 1400, 
compiled and arranged by —. London: J. 
M. Dent and Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1907. 8vo., xvi and 532 pp. 


The plan of this bibliographical work of the 
first rank for the student of Medizval literatures 
and the skill and thoroughness with which it has 
been carried out are such as to commend them- 
selves to every worker in this field. 

As the print is relatively small and the pages 
many, it necessarily contains a great amount of 
the very latest information about the chief literary 
works of the period and countries treated. The 
central idea of the compiler appears to have been 
to write a manual for the use of students of Eng- 
lish literature, with such other information con- 
cerning European literatures of the same epoch as 
would be most useful to them. 

But as three of the literatures included in the 
book are the chief Romance literatures and only 
two are Teutonic, the manual is of nearly equal 
interest to both Teutonic and Romance scholars. 

In addition to the long lists of names and dates 
to be expected in a manual of this kind, there 
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have been introduced a great number of short 
summaries of the chief literary works mentioned, 
and this feature is probably of equal value with 
that of the more strictly bibliographical part of 
the work. 

As this seems to be the author’s first venture of 
the kind, a few criticisms may not be out of place. 
On pp. vii—viii a short summary is given which is 
entitled : MSS. in English Libraries, ete.; it is to 
be regretted that similar summaries have not been 
given for the other four countries. Similarly on 
p. 3 there is given a synoptic statement headed : 
Periods of Literature for England, but there are 
no similar synopses for Germany, France, Italy 
or Spain. 

Tn a work containing so many details there can 
hardly help being a number of careless errors 
which will be brought to light gradually as the 
manual is put to the test of use. One of these 
occurring on pp. 11 and 14 (and probably else- 
where) is the word ‘‘ Bonner,’’ which is printed 
as though it were the name of a modern scholar 
instead of a proper adjective referring to the 
University of Bonn. On pp. 146-147 we find 
the erroneous statement in reference to the Stras- 
burg Oaths : ‘‘The compact between Charles the 
Bald and Louis the German, when the latter, 
with his soldiers, took the oath of allegiance in 
French, and the former and his soldiers in Ger- 
man.’’ Quite a number of errors in the spelling 
of Latin words have been noticed. 

The number of pages devoted to the respective 
literatures varies greatly. Thus, 142 pages are 
given up to the treatment of English Literature, 
162 pages to French, 88 pages to German, 76 
pages to Italian, and only 39 pages to Spanish. 

After the main body of the work come a few 
Addenda, and then finally a somewhat meagre 
Index of 22 pages. 

However familiar a scholar may be with any 
particular field of Medieval literature, he is 
almost certain to find some additional infor- 
mation in this manual bearing on his own 
studies, and A Summary of the Literatures of 
Modern Europe is decidedly a book of reference 
which should be found on every medizvalist’s 
study table. 

GrorGE C. KEIDEL. 

Johns Hopkins University. 
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GERMAN POETRY. 


WitHEetm Mier: Gedichte.  Vollstandige 
kritische Ausgabe. Mit Einleitung und Anmer- 
kungen besorgt von Tarr 
Nebst Portrit und einer Facsimilebeilage. 
Berlin : B. Behr’s Verlag, 1906. 


We have here the first critical edition of the 
poems and songs of one of the most attractive 
German writers. It is true, much of Wilhelm 
Miiller’s poetry has not stood the test of time. 
His astonishing gift of versifying, his flow of 
language, his sense of rhythm too often betrayed 
him into committing to print what should have 
remained within the circle of his friends and boon 
companions. There is enough of real value in 
his poetry, however, to make a critical edition 
distinctly worth while and desirable. 

Wilhelm Miiller possessed neither great depth 
nor originality. Even if he had lived longer, it 
is doubtful whether he would have produced 
greater poetry than some of the lyrics of the 
Waldhornist or the Griechenlieder, but why 
quarrel with a poet on this score who delights us 
with his love of nature, his childish simplicity, 
his rich humor, his joy of living. In reading 
through the poems we feel the heart-beat of that 
romantic and dreamy Germany that was the 
delight of foreigners, that Germany which we 
find in Longfellow’s Hyperion or in Bayard 
Taylor’s Views on Foot. In present-day Ger- 
many Wilhelm Miller is considered old-fash- 
ioned and out-of-date. With the exception of a 
few songs that have been set to music by eminent 
composers, his poems are almost forgotten, his 
Griechenlieder, which even twenty-five years ago 
were memorized by German school-boys and re- 
cited on public occasions, are looked upon to-day 
as a literary curiosity ; the passionate note of free- 
dom which ennobles these poems in spite of much 
rhetoric, finds no response in the soul of the 
modern German. The temper of the German 
people has changed since the days of forty-eight 
and the great Chancellor. 


The edition is clearly a labor of love. The 


editor has long been known as an admirer of 
Wilhelm Miiller’s poetry. He has given us in 
the past excellent English renderings of some of 
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Miiller’s poems. The text has been carefully 
prepared (I have noticed only three errata: p. 
12, 1. 20, insert ich after will; p. 234, 1. 24, 
read aufpflanet; p. 309, no. 17, read For- 
tunat); the arrangement of the poems enables the 
reader to follow the growth of Miiller’s talent. 
The most reliable editions have been used, the 
critical apparatus supplies the variants. The 
introduction gives a short biography of the poet, 
but is somewhat disappointing. The external 
events of Miiller’s life are faithfully related, new 
material has been utilized, but the inner develop- 
ment of the man and poet, his position among his 
contemporaries, his place in German literature 
are not adequately presented. The volume as a 
whole is a distinct contribution of American schol- 
arship to the study of modern German literature. 


A. Watz. 
Harvard University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kin anv kinde HAMLET. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—As the author of the article on the First 
Folio in MLN., xxiv, 2, rightly remarks, there 
is ‘‘good authority for the statement that the 
vowel sound of kin and kinde in Hamlet’s speech 
was similar.’’ Itseems, however, doubtful whether 
kind(e) had ‘‘its older sound rhyming with wind 
(n.).’? From the rhyme-index in my book Shake- 
speare’s Pronunciation, 1, p. 152, it will be seen 
that Shakespeare makes kind rhyme not only with 
words of its own class, but also with conjined ; like- 
wise find with assign’d and inclined, &c. In all 
probability Shakespeare’s long i was only slightly 
diphthongised, as in the pronunciation of Gill, 
who remarks that it was almost a diphthong, and 
counts ‘‘ei pro I’’ among the ‘‘ Mopsarum fic- 
titie ’’ which he proscribes. Cf. also such rhymes 
as quickly : unlikely, V. & A. 990, and live : con- 
trive, J. C. u, iii, 15 (1. ¢., p. 28). 


WILHELM VIéETOR. 
Marburg University (Germany ). 
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YsopeTE’’ IN SPANISH. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In an article on the ‘‘ Ysopo’’ of Bur- 
gos, published by Mr. Laubscher in the issue of 
the Modern Language Notes for March of this 
year, there occurs (p. 70) the following statement 
in regard to the earliest use of the word ‘‘ Yso- 
pete’’ in Spanish : 


The word ‘‘ Ysopete’’ found in the explicit is 
unusual in most Spanish collections. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to note that the earliest 
use of it known to the Romance Seminary of 
Johns Hopkins University is in an inventory of 
1460: ‘‘ Otro librete que es quesopete en papel, 
ete,”” 


In view of this, it is worth mentioning that 
more than a century earlier, Juan Ruiz, in copla 
96 of his Libro de Buen Amor, explicitly refers 
to a fable-collection ‘‘ Ysopete’’ as the source of 
one of his fables : 


Como la buena dueiia era mucho letrada, 
sotil, entendida, cuerda, bien messurada, 
dixo ala mi vieja, quele avja enbiada, 
esta fabla conpuesta, de ysopete sacada. 


H. R. Lane. 
Yale University. 


CHAUCER AND THE Cléomades. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Mr. Hinckley’s recent communication 
to Modern Language Notes (xxiv, 95) in regard 
to my contention that Chaucer before writing his 
Squire’s Tale had known the Cléomodes, raises an 
objection to which I am by no means blind. It 
is indeed somewhat perplexing that we should 
find in the English poem neither phraseology nor 
names at all similar to anything in Adenet’s ro- 
mance. Yet I regard this circumstance, though 
possibly injurious, as by no means fatal to the 
hypothesis which I hold. The tired parallel pas- 
sage argument often fails to prove anything in 
particular,—except, perhaps, that parallel pas- 
sages meet at infinity. May not one make 
shift with a cautious assumption of borrowing, 
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without buttressing his position with parallel pas- 
sages? Some time ago I virtually rested my case 
for Chaucer’s acquaintance with the Cléomades in 
an article to which Mr. Hinckley has kindly re- 
ferred in his Notes on Chaucer. To this I re- 
curred somewhat casually in a note to my recent 
study, ‘‘ The Cléomadés and Related Folk-Tales.”’ 
That I did not mention Mr. Hinckley’s opinion 
there was doubtless due to my feeling that he was 
only one of many excellent scholars who disagreed 
with me. I sincerely regret that I should seem to 
have ignored his Notes on Chaucer, which I have 
consulted more than once with a great deal of 
interest. 


H. V. Jones. 
University of Illinois. 


A Source ror Christ, tu. 348-377. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—Professor Cook’s excellent work in dis- 
covering the sources of Cynewulf’s Christ is, on 
his own frank admission, subject to correction and 
supplementation. I venture, therefore, to offer 
some emendations. 

Lines 348-377 he hesitatingly bases on the 
antiphon 


O Radix Jesse, qui stas in signum populorum, 
super quem continebunt reges os suum, 
quem gentes deprecebuntur : veni ad lib- 
erandum nos, jam noli tardare. 


The only apparent correspondences with this in 
the text of the Christ are line 373 ne lata to lange 
= jam noli tardare, and line 374 Aet Ai tis ah- 
redde = ad liberandum nos. These lines, as will 
be pointed out later, may be otherwise explained ; 
the rest of the passage has no obvious relation with 
O Radix. 

There is, however, a curiously indirect piece of 
evidence which seems to indicate that Cynewulf, 
while composing the passage in question, was 
thinking of 


O Sapientia, que ex ore altissimi prodiisti, 
attingens a fine usque ad finem, fortiter 
suaviterque disponens omnia : veni ad do- 
cendum nos viam prudentiz. 


May, 1909.] 


In the antiphon itself, the clause ‘que ex ore 
altissimi prodiisti’ is based on Ecclus. 24. 5: 
‘Ego ex ore altissimi prodii, primogenita ante 
omnem creaturam.’ The curious fact is that 
Cynewulf apparently uses not the part which 
appears in the antiphon but the last four words 
of the verse. His lines are as follows (348-354): 
Ealé fii halga —_heofona Dryhten, 
mid Feeder Jinne — gefyrn were 
efenwesende in Sam efelan ham. 
Nes giet —_engel geworden, 
né bes miclan megenSrymmes nan 
Sein roderum tip rice biwitiga’, 
éodnes rySgesteald ond his Segnunga,— 
Here it seems probable that Cynewulf has seized 
on the words ‘primogenita ante omnem crea- 
turam’ and used them as a basis for poetic com- 
ment on his favorite doctrine of the eternal co-ex- 
istence of the Son with the Father ‘in that noble 
abode, ere yet any angel was created nor any of 
the heavenly host.’ It is quite in keeping with 
Cynewulf’s method that he should thus depart 
from the content of the antiphon to follow up a 
theme in which he was especially interested. 
Lines 355-6 
pa Brest were mid Jone écan Fréan 
sylf settende Aas sidan gesceaft, 
brade brytengrundas— 
are perhaps a reminiscence of the ‘ fortiter suavi- 
terque disponens omnia’ of the antiphon, though 
the resemblance here is more remote. 
Now it is necessary to dispose of lines 372-4 : 
Cym nil, heleba Cyning ; 
ne lata to lange. Us is lissa Jearf,— 
fet fii iis ahredde. 
This passage resembles, as has already been men- 
tioned, the ‘veni ad liberandum nos, jam noli 
tardare,’ which is the petition in O Radix. But 
at the head of the list of the Greater Antiphons 
in the Sarum Use (and hence immediately pre- 
ceding O Sapientia, the first of the group), ap- 
pears this versicle and response : 
Festina, ne tardaveris, Domine : et libera 


populum tuum. Veni, Domine, et noli tardare : 
relaxa facinora plebi tue. 


This versicle, the gloss states, is always sung before 
the antiphon (ad initium hujus antiphone). The 
association in Cynewulf’s mind of the versicle 
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with O Sapientia is thus natural and almost inev- 
itable ; and the similarity between his words and 
the words of the versicle is quite evident. 


ALFRED A. May. 
Yale University. 


CuUMBERLAND’s EDITION oF CHAUCER. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Sirs :—In Chaucer, a Bibliographical Manual, 
Miss Eleanor P. Hammond describes an edition 
of Chaucer published by John Cumberland. A 
copy of this edition in the Yale University Library 
corresponds in every detail to that described by 
Miss Hammond. She dates the edition prior to 
Singer’s edition of 1822 ; but a footnote on page 
18 of the first volume of Cumberland’s edition is 
as follows : ‘‘ See Bowring’s translations of Ger- 
man epigrams—London Magazine, 1824.’’ The 
date of this edition must therefore be after 1824 
instead of before 1822. In 1826, when he began 
to publish the British Theatre, Cumberland was 
at 19 Ludgate Hill, and remained there until 
August 1, 1828, when he moved to 2 Cumber- 
land Terrace. In March, 1829, he was at 6 
Brecknock Place, where he stayed until March 
1, 1831, when he again moved to 2 Cumberland 
Terrace, and remained there. The edition of 
Chaucer must have been issued either between 
August 1, 1828 and March, 1829, or after 1831, 
unless we can surmise that between 1824-26 he 
was at 2 Cumberland Terrace, and already en- 
gaged in publishing. 

RosE ABEL. 

Yale University. 


HAMLET. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Srrs :—Your February number (p. 41) con- 
tains a perfectly valid criticism of a note in the 
Porter and Clarke edition of Hamlet explaining 
the line, 


‘* A little more than kin, and less than kind.”’ 


The critic’s own explanation, however, leaves 
much to be desired. The context itself would 
seem to be sufficient to make the meaning clear. 
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Moreover, in Karl Elze’s edition of Hamlet, Leip- 
zig, 1857, p. 120, the question is settled for good 
and all. He writes :— 

‘¢¢ Kin’ bedeutet die Verwandtschaft ausser 
halb der Familie, die Vetterschaft ; ‘kind’ die 


Art, das Geschlecht, die Blutverwandtschaft, 
Familie, und dann die zur Fortpflanzung und 


' Erhaltung des Geschlechtes erforderliche sittliche 


Ordnung. Vielleicht in keinem englischen Schrift- 
werk kommt ‘kind’ so haufig und in so unzwei- 
deutigem Sinne vor, als in The Tragedie of Gor- 
bodue.’”’ 

Following this note are copious examples to 
illustrate the author’s statement. I have counted 
twenty-three cases of the occurrence of ‘kind’ in 
Gorbodue, often in antithesis to ‘kin,’ and almost 
always with the unmistakable sense of the imme- 
diate family relationship. I subjoin in addition 
some examples of ‘kin’ in antithesis to expres- 
sions synonymous with ‘kind’: 

‘¢Great is the love which nature doth inforce 


From kin to kin, but most from sire to sonne.’’ 
Misfortunes of Arthur, 111, i, 41-42. 


‘¢ Kin or sonne.’’ Ib., 46 and 48. 


Arthur says of Mordred, who is ‘‘ Nephew, Sonne, 
or both,’’ 


‘* My blood and kinred doubled in his birth, 
Inspires a mixt, and twice descending love.”’ 
Vv, i, 91. 
And for ‘kind,’ in The Birth of Merlin, v, i, 
where Merlin rescues his mother from the devil, 
he says : 
‘* Nature and kind to her commands my duty ; 
The part that you begot was against kind. 
So all [ owe to you is to be unkind.” 
Doubtful Plays of William Shakespeare, 
Tauchnitz, p. 347. 
Lewis F. Mort. 
The College of the City of New York. 


BRIEF MENTION. 
A LIBRARY. 


Verzeichnis einer Goethe-—Bibliothek von FRIED- 
ricH MEYER (xii and 707 pp., 8vo.). Leip- 
zig : Dyk’sche Buchhandlung, 1908. 


We have before us a large volume, enumer- 
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ating 7683 publications, by or on Goethe. The 
list mentions first a facsimile of the ‘‘ Ordentliche 
Wochentliche Frankfurter Tag- und Anzeigungs- 
nachrichten ’’ of Sept. 2, 1749, containing the 
announcement of Goethe’s birth. The last book 
mentioned is volume 28 of the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
of 1907. 

Mr. Meyer, who is a bookseller in Leipzig, 
actually possesses all publications mentioned in 
the catalogue, except a few ones marked with 
asterisks. To this collection belong about 5000 
articles from newspapers and periodicals which 
are not listed in the catalogue. 

Meyer’s Goethe-Bibliothek is with the sole ex- 
ception of the famous Goethe-Library in Weimar 
the most complete collection of Goethe books in 
the world, and it would be impossible to duplicate 
it. It contains practically everything pertaining 
to text criticism and has all first editions with 
only one exception, 7. e., Von deutscher Baukunst 
D. M. Erwin a Steinbach. Very complete is 
the collection of Goethe’s contributions to peri- 
odicals and almanacs. The polemic writings of 
young Goethe and almost the entire literature 
concerning Werther’s Leiden and the Xenien 
are at hand. 

Goethe’s administrative bulletins which he had 
to issue to his subordinate officials in the Grand 
Duchy of Weimar are to be found here. Their 
circulation has, of course, been always very 
limited. 

Excellent bibliographical knowledge and great 
persistency in collecting rare books are evidently 
shown by Mr. Meyer. His work is not only of 
high credit to German industry but also shows 
the high educational standard which is to be 
found among German booksellers. 

It is very much to be desired that a collection 
like this should be bought by some American 
Institution. No similar opportunity will occur, 
ever again. The author of this article is willing 
to give any other information on Meyer’s Goethe- 
Bibliothek, which he may be able to supply. 


A. C. von Nog. 
The University of Chicago. 
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